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WHAT BECAME OF IT? Mr. Truefitt felt his chin reflectively. 


ae ee |  ‘Tt’s a black business,” said he, “and all that 
Mr. TrvuerittT was in a passion. And whena_| keeps me from calling in the help of the police is 
middle-aged man, with grey whiskers, a bald my ridiculously soft heart. You, ma’am”—to 
head, and a deep bass voice, flies into a passion, Mrs. Sedgewhistle—“are a widow, and you, Lucy 
the effect is apt to be rather appalling. | Jenison, are an orphan that works for a living. 
“T’m sure, sir, I’m very sorry,” said Mrs. Sedge- | Consequently I shall not sue; but I shall leave 
whistle, the landlady, meekly. | this establishment at once.” 
But Mr. Truefitt’ went on, without paying the | _ Mrs. Sedgewhistle sat despairingly down on the 
least attention to his landlady’s meek accents. | stairs, Lucy Jenison began to cry,and Mr. Truefitt 
“Tve always heard, ma’am, about the last | shut his bedroom door with a bung that resounded 
straw breaking the camel’s back,” he mumbled | from attic to cellar. 
out; “and this is an exemplification of it. Not | Mr. Timothy Truefitt kept his word. He packed 
enough, ma’am, to take down the 
stoves and take up the carpets, and 


deluge everything with soapsuds, 


i 


“Well, sir, you may search the house with a 
warrant, for what I care,” groaned poor Mrs. 
Sedgewhistle; and Mr. Truefitt went grumbling 
away. 

Two days afterward he came again, in a tower- 
ing passion, after a missing pocket handkerchief. 

“ Thad twelve, with horses heads printed on the 
border, and ‘T. Truefitt’ in the corner,” said he 
—‘“twelye new pocket handkerchiefs, and now 
there are only eleven.” 

“T ask you, sir,” said poor Mrs. Sedgewhistle, 
with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ what could I do with a 
pocket handkerchief bordered with horses’ heads 

and marked with your name ?” 
“That's a question, ma’am, that I 


and give me such a cold in the head | 
that—that I feel as if Niagara Falls | 
was roaring away inside of my left 
ear, but you must make away-—no, 
Mrs. Sedgewhistle, I insist. on your 
hearing me through—with a certi- 
fied check for thirty pounds! Just 
as good, ma’am, as so much money 
in minted gold !” 

“Tm sure, Sir,” whimpered Mrs. 
Sedgewhistle, “I never so much as 
thought of such a thing.” 

“Then, ma’am,” growled Mr. 
Truefitt, hoarsely, ‘ what did be- | 
come of it? It hadn’t legs, ma’am, 
and it couldn’t run away ; it hadn’t 
wings, and therefore it could not 
fly. Nobody was in my room but 
you, and—” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Sedgewhistle ; ‘‘ Lucy 
Jenison came in to get your shirt 
and sew the button on. But Lucy, 
sir, she’s a well-brought-up girl, 
and she wouldn’t touch what wasn’t 
her own, any more than—” 

“Then where is it?” bawled Mr. 
Truefitt, whirling round in the mid- 
dle of the room like a human hum- 
ming-top. 

“That's just what I don’t know, 
sir,” began Mrs. Sedgewhistle ; “‘ but 


“T give you warning, ma’am,” 
cried Mr. Truefitt. ‘Twenty-four 
hours’ notice, Mrs. Sedgewhistle. I 
can’t submit to this sort of thing, 


don’t pretend to answer,” replied 
Mr. Truefitt. ‘But Ido say that 
this whole business is assuming an 
aspect most extraordinary !” 

And away he went, gesticulating 
and muttering wildly to himself. 

After this a sort of blight seemed 
to come over the not very promising 
at best circumstances of Mrs.Sedge- 
| whistle. One by one ker boarders 
dropped away, and no new ones 
| presented themselves to populate 
| the vacant rooms. Lucy Jenison’s 

customers, too—she was a neat 
| little dressmaker, in an unassum- 
| ing way--fell off sadly, for no pal- 
pable reason. People looked doubt- 
| fully at the landlady and her little 
| friend, and somehow contrived to 
For the first 
time in her life, Mrs. Sedgewhistle 
| failed to meet her landlord’s quar- 

terly demands, and listened dis- 
| mayed to his avowed intention of 

putting up a bill ; while poor 
| Lucy, who had nothing to do but 
twirl her pretty thumbs, began to 
wonder how she was to live! 

“Tt’s all that old Mr. Truefitt 
and his abominable check,my dear,” 
| sobbed poor Mrs. Sedgewhistle. 
“People won't come to a house 
where things have the name of mys- 

teriously disappearing, and that’s 
the long and short of it. And 
| whatever were going to do the 
Lord knows, for I don’t.” 
| And Lucy’s tears were her only 
answer. 


steer clear of them. 


and I won’t!—Lucy Jenison !” 

A pretty, fresh-faced girl, with 
brown eyes, and a red, sensitive 
mouth, who had come to the door 
with a message for Mrs. Sedgewhistle, started and 
coloured at the sharpsummons, —- | 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE PAGE 343. 


up his belongings, and left the Sedgewhistle do- 
mains. But the next day he came back after a 
“What do you know about the check ?” began | vest, which he persisted had also miraculously 
Mr. Truefitt, sternly. “The check that has been | disappeared, 
Spirited away so remarkably; the check that was | _“‘ Dear heart alive, sir!” cried poor Mrs. Sedge- 
on my table yesterday afternoon, and—” | whistle, fairly driven desperate; “ what should 
bid thing, sir,” faltered Lucy, turning pink and | we do with your yest? There are no men folks to 
inte and beginning to tremble all over. ‘“O, | wear such things in my family, and we don’t keep 
on waee should Iknow of it? I just came in | a shop for second-hand things.” 
from the be ~_only long enough to take your shirt “It must have got somehow misplaced in your 
again Ididwe drawer, and then to put it back | —your confounded house-cleaning operations. 
sot n't even look at the table.” | shouted Mr. Truefitt. 


| proved. For 


But the old proverb says that “at 
is always darkest just before day- 
light,” and so in this instance it 
that very afternoon there came a 
coleric, red-faced old East Indian, with an express 
waggon full of valises, bath-tubs, air-cushions, 
and other outlandish bachelor contrivances, and 
engaged the whole second floor ‘right straight 
through,” as Mrs. Sedgewhistle — ecstatically 
oe aoa teet room for himself,” said she, ‘tang 
the back room for his servant, & queer, brown 
man, with a white night-cap of a thing on his 
head, and big gold hoops in his ears, 

«My goodness gracious!” said Lucy Jenison. 


EE 
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“So now, my dear,” went on kind-hearted Mrs. 
Sedgewhistle, “ it an’t of so much consequence if 
you don’t pay up that odd bit of rent just yet; 
and who knows? ‘There may be better times 
ahead.” 

Lucy shook her head softly. 

«‘ Nobody will employ me now,” she murmured 
sorrowfully. “ They all think I am a—thief i 

“Don’t fret, Lucy,” soothed Mrs. Sedgewhistle. 
« As soon as ever I’ve scen his things straightened 
a little, Pl put over the kettle, and you and me'll 
have a cup of tea together.” 

The prolonged and yelement ringing of the 
front-room be'l interrupted her. 

“Land o’ liberty!” she gasped; “he certainly 
will break that bell wire!” 

And upstairs she rushed, to find the old gentle- 
nan dancing up and down in a blue cloud of 
emoke, and the native servant sneezing until it 
eeemed as if his rolling coffee-coloured eye-balls 
would fly out of his head! 

“Pack my things up again, Wollah Rany !” 
shrieked the old gentleman. ‘“ Ma’am, why the 
deuce didn’t you tell me the chimney smoked ?” 

“But the chimney don’t smoke, sir,” persisted the 
landlady, in direct contradiction of the evidence of 
the senses. 

“What do you call that, ma’am?” barked the 
old gentleman, while Wollah Rany doubled up in 
a fresh paroxyism of coughing. 

“But it never acted co before!” cried Mrs. 
Sedgewhistle. ‘I do believe it’s bewitched !” 

The old gentleman began to fling his bootjacks 
and linen miscellaneously into a yawning trunk 
which stood conveniently near. Mrs. Sedgewhistle 
caught a broom, and considerably to the relief of 
the coffee-coloured servitor, who thought at first 
she intended to attack him, made at the chimney 
aperture above the grate, full of sulking coals and 
kindlings. 

“Tt was swept only a year ago,” she declared ; 
‘“but— my stars! what's this tucked up the 
draught? Why, it’s a waistcoat! and here’s a 
pockethandkerchief, bordered: with blue horses’ 
heads; and, bless us and save us! -here’s the 
check !” 

And like a maniac Mrs. Sedgewhistle tore down 
stairs, waving her treasure-trove in her hand, and 
out into the open street, towards the tall brown 
house, where lodged Mr. Truefitt at that present 
time, having “changed” six different times since 
he left the Sedgewhistle roof. 

“Tyo found it, sir,” she shrieked, rushing into 
his presences. 

Mr. Truefitt bent over his newspaper, and com- 
prehended the situation in an instant. 

“Where was it ?” he asked. 

“‘Up the chimney.” 

“Q-0-0-h!” said Mr. Truefitt, after a moment’s 
eilence. ‘I remember now; I put it there my- 
celf.” 

“You put it there yourself, sir ?” 

“To be sure I did. You had just been cleaning 
house, and the floors were damp, and the .carpets 
were up; and the stoves were down, and there was 
a beast of a draft, and I remember catching up 
the first thing that came handy—a man don’t stop 
to consider, ma’am, when he jumps out of bed in 
the middle of the night, with his bare feet ona 
board floor—and ramming it up the chimney. 
Never thought of it afterward, ma’am, I give you 
my word. Mrs, Sedgewhistle !” ‘ 

te Sir 7 

“T’ll take your third floor front, if it’s not en- 
gaged.” : 

« Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Sedgewhistle, beaming. 

« And, Mrs. Sedgewhistle, tell that pretty little 
Jenison girl to make me five dozen shirts.” 

“Five dozen, sir! that’s a great many at one 
time.” 

“No matter. I shall wear'em all out, if I live 
long enough,” roared Mr. Truefitt. ‘ And, Mrs. 
Sedgewhistle, here’s a ten-pound note, if you just 
won't thank me for it.” : 

So the puzzle was cleared up, as puzzles always 
are, if we only wait long enough. 


Ture French tradesmen are remarkably ignorant 
of geography. During the war some good jokes 
were heard at their expense. A recent case shows, 
however, that some improvement has been made. 
Two Parisian bourgeois of the true type, who had 
not been eaten during the siege, were this week 
exchanging the news of the day on the Boule- 
vards. The first one said, “The news from Russia 
is terrible; twenty thousand persons have been 
burnt by the fire of Vesuvius.” The second Pari- 
sian here exclaimed, with a theatrical shudder, 
“Why that is truly horrible, horrible! Who can 
have set it on fire?” The first one responded, “ It 
is unknown as yet ; but the Sultan will doubtless 
inform himself) and the miscreant will suffer the 
gull penalty of the law,” 


pliment to 


trinsically worth t 
the stamp of the grea 
age,anda “crétonne” 
that magic touch, and pass 
ceives an enhanced value; for the President of the 
Republic himself is not 
eratic than the Presid 
Fashion with his “ petites robes 

But extravagance in dress is not wholly a femi- 
nine sin. Ina bygone age, when gentlemen’s gar- 
ments were of velvet and embroidery—a mode, 
which some persons wish to revive— 
he creation could not be seen in 
a single suis worth much less than 
e* the following description of an 
old Indian officer purchasing a suit in 1772, which 
would enable him to be presented in court circles; 
«A brilliant suit of maroon velvet and gold, with 
hat to match, and a magnificent roquelaire cloak, 
with a deep lappet of sable fur to the collar. Price 
The chevalier paid 
in banking bills, and proceeded to a hairdresser'’s, 
who dropped a pair of curling-tongues into a basin 
of soapsuds from sheer amazement at the sight of 
him, looked at him, turned him round and even- 
lanted him in a chair, where he clipped off 
le of his hair, fitted him with a perriwig, 
worth twelve English guineas, and then retired 
into the privacy of his chamber to muse upon the 
acle which had been given him to see in the 
seventy-third year of the eighteenth century. Less 
than acouple of hours afterwards the chevalier 
was dressed, bepowdered, beruffed, in such a way 
that Malle. Jacqueline stood bolt still, with her 
broom on the kitchen doorway as she saw him 
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the lords of t 
society in 
£1,000. We quot 


tually p 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


TOILETTE EXTRAVAGANCE. 


A French writer, inveighing against the extrava- 


gancies of ladies’ toilettes at the present moment, 
says, the best proof that they exist is to be found 
in facts. In no former year will one eminent 
dressmaker'’s receipts be Jarger than this year if 
business goes on at its present rate. 
lated that the total amount ol! 
establishment for the year will be £240,000, which 
represents the purchase by the ladies of Paris and 
its visitors of 6,000 dress 
course, there are dresses far more expensive, and 
£100 is by no means an uncommon price. On the 
other hand, there are the “petites robes Républi- 
caines,” which affect a great simplicity out of com- 
the name they bear, but which, never- 
theless, cost £20 apiece, not because they are in- 
hat amount, but because they bear 
test millinery genius of the 
gown which has undergone 
ed that approving eye, re- 


Tt is calcu- 


of all this 950 silver pounds. 


go on this way.” 


But even in the present day if velvet suits, gold 


5,8 


laco, and perriwigs are no longer assumed by men, 
paint, powder, and hair-dye are not always eschewed. 
We have seen smart fellows come into our publish- 
ing-oflice, with cream, powder, and rouge on the 
countenance, improved eyebrows, and dyed or 

false hair. 


As for the modes of the ladies, which 

abuse as new, the moral- 
ages, Pagan, Jewish and 
Christian, have agreed in their violent abuse of 


what they call the “ weaker sex,” and they have not 
disagreed as to the principal topies of complaint, 
which have been those associated with the love of 
dress and personal ornament. 
whose poems have just been disinterred by the 
Early 
the clergy could scold the ladies in the reign of 
King Edward VI. Archdeacon Crowley, to whom 
we refer, uses language so outrageous that we can- 
not repeat it here. 
their head,” and the 
our gentle shepherd proceeds to say 


A reverend satirist, 


English Text Society, shows how severely 


After denouncing “the cap on 
“fine gear on the forehead,” 


Tf their hair will not take colour, 
Then must they buy new, 
And lay it outin tussocks .... 
At each side a tussock, 
As big asa ball... 


He then animadverts upon painted faces, bare 
bosoms, small waists, and hooped skirts, winding 
up with censures upon shoes and rings. Of course, 
we must believe he exaggerates, but we are bound 
to suppose that the eccentricities of fashion in 1550 
bore some resemblance to those of the last twenty 
years. He supplies us with one feature, however, 
‘~hich can scarcely be said to find a parallel in the 
attire of our day. We mean the “tussocks” of 
hair, as he calls them, on each side of the head. 
Of course he alludes to the custom of wearing the 
hair in large masses, which rose on each side of 
the head, as we see represented in ancient por- 
traits and monuments. In another poem the 
writer says: 

Let thine hair bear the same colour 
That nature gave it to endure ; 
and 
Paint not thy face in any wise, 
But make thy manners for to shine. 
* Cornhill Magazine. 


t of the sales at this 


es at £40 a dress—of 


more absolute and auto- 
ent of the Republic of 
Républicaines.” 


[Junn 22, 1872. 


One of his rules, by no means objectionable, is 


this ; 


Let thine apparel be honest ; 
. Be not decked past thy degree ; 
Neither let thou thine head be drest 
Otherwise than beseemeth thee. 
There isa sentence in one of Crowley’s prose 


compositions, with which we will conclude. It is 
addressed to the married clergy;— “Let your 
wives, therefore, put of their fine frocks and 
French hoods, and furnish themselves with all 
points of honest housewifery, and so let them be 
an help to your study, and not a let.” 


DOUBLY FALSE 


ie) 


CHAPTER XLI. 
WOMANLY FASCINATIONS. 


Cora Lanper lay still a full half hour. Nosob 
stirred her bosom, not a tear reached the feverish 
hotness of her eyes. Her very hands thrown up- 
ward above the pillows were white and still. But 
for this death in life—this stupor following sup- 
pressed excitement, the woman must have gone mad 
or died. 

At last she started from the bed, threw up the 
window and let the cold air blow over her neck and 
bosom, tearing her habit open with both hands to 
give it free course. There was hail in the air, which 
fell cold and hard as shot on her delicate skin. 
But she received it with a sob of satisfaction. It 
cooled the fever of her blood. How she had strug- 
gled against herself—how she had endured—it 
made her faint to think of it. But she had_per- 
formed that awful task bravely. He guessed no- 
thing, dreamed of nothing that was going on in 
her heart while they were talking so quietly. Still 
ha seemed to pity her, thinking that she suffered 
only from paltry fright brought on -by a restive 
horse. What would he have thought or felt had 
he known the miserable truth ? 

“But he never shall! he never shall!” she ex- 
claimed, holding fast to the window-sill and lean- 
ing out into the storm. “I will keep the disgrace 
close a3 death, secret as the grave; no human being 
shall ever know what a fool Ihave been. I will 
break this thing off, crush it under my feet, tear it 
out of my life ! The villain, the double-dyed villain ! 
The weak, miserable cheat! Great Heavens! and 
Iam that man’s wife! His legally wedded wife !” 

She drew her head in from the window. Beads 
of hail lay thickly in her hair and melted on her 
neck. She shook with cold now, and threw off her 
wet habit. Wrapping herself in a zephyr shawl 
of soft white wool, she crouched, like a wild ani- 
mal, ina corner of a téte-a-téte, and strove to 
gather up her thoughts. 

“ Shall I let. him know ? Shall I load him with 
the scorn and hatred which makes me despise my- 
self? ‘Shall I forbid him ever to look upon me 
again ? He loves me madly, more madly than I 
ever thought possible, It might driye him to 
suicide—I think it would. But. the letter found 
upon him would betray all. I am hampered on 
every side. What can I do? How free myself? 
If I could see him once, and kill him with words 
T dare not write. Yes, that isit—I will do nothing. 
When he waits day after day, and receives noletter, 
this mad love will bring him back, spite of every- 
thing. Then I will see him—oh! yes, I will see 
him !” 

The cruel scorn that. stirred within her broke 
forth in words here and lifted that beautiful 
upper lip from the white teeth as a wild animal 
shows its instinct of hate. She arose from the 
téte-4-téte, unlocked the desk and took out the 
cruel epistle written, to her shame, before the 
knowledge of that day came to her; lighting a 
small lamp that stood upon her desk, she held 
this letter over its flame till it shrivelled up and 
fell in a shower of black flakes from her hand. 

“Tt was a relief to write it,” she muttered. 
«Oh! how I wish it were not madnees to send it. 
Sitting still and doing nothing is the hardest. of 
all.” 

‘After this, Cora became more calm, and, hud- 
dled in the soft network of her shaw], held counsel 
with herself. . On reviewing her position, she 
found less cause for regret in it than a first pas- 
sionate view had revealed. So long as Clarence 
Brooks was in the neighbourhood of New York, 
Seymour would never return unless some overpower- 
ing inducement drew him into a place full of danger. 
But, with no letters from her, he might return 
any day. How was she to act then? Break him 
down with the weight of her own indignation— 
overwhelm him with scorn—convince him s0 
thoroughly of her loathing, that he would have no 
heart or power ever to seek her again, She re- 
membered then that the marriage certificate was in 
her own possession, and better still, the name and 
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residence of the clergyman only known to herself 
and Alice Ruess, to whom was consigned the duty 
of finding him. The cook, Lubin, was not in- 
formed in this matter. Seymour, she remembered 
now, had never looked at the certificate. 

Cora thought over all these points with delibe- 
rate coolness, and asked herself how it had hap- 
pened that all the proofs of her marriage lay so 
completely under her own control. Had some 
latent caution been at work all the time under the 
overweening passion that had expired so soon and 
so entirely ? Had she ever thought of repudiating 
him in those days ? : 

No, there had been no absolute design in the 
girl’s mind ; she was too madly infatuated for that. 
But, crafty by nature, she had acted with uncon- 
scious craft even then, and fairly hugged herself 
when the memory of all the precautions she had 
taken presented itself. There was one person 
who must be got out of the way—two, in fact— 
Alice Reuss and Lubin. She would attend to 
that ; no time should be lost. 

After pondering these things over in her mind 
hour after hour, Cora prepared to dress for the 
evening, when Clarence Brooks had promised to 
come. The dinner hour had long since passed, 
and it was getting dusk. Hail was rattling 
against the window, and a mournful sound of 
dead leaves came up from the grounds, carried off 
by the wind, which seemed to moan over them. 
All this made her shudder. She rang the bell and 
ordered a strong cup of tea. That would give 
her strength and brilliancy. Brilliancy! She 
felt a thousand years old! Would a feeling of 
true yonthfulness ever come back to her? A 
mirror stood opposite her seat, swinging between 
two gilded figures that seemed to hold it in place 
with their hands. Did the thoughts which shook 
her so belong to that beautiful girl, with all her 
rich hair loosened into sumptuous disorder, and 
the weary young face resting on that small hand, 
which the waves of hair half concealed? How 
delicate and pale and wild-eyed the girl in the 
glass looked. There was something weird about 
her which a man like Brooks would shrink from. 
Yes, a cup of strong tea would change all that; if 
not, there was plenty of champagne in the cellar, 
and that always invigorated her. , 

A dress of purple silk hung in a wardrobe in 
the next room, she would wear that —nothing 
should induce her to put on black for that one 
evening. Everything, out doors and in, was 
gloomy enough without that. This purple dress 
had the bloom of a ripe plum rippling over it in 
waves. She would wear some delicate lace about 
her neck and run a white ribbon through the folds 
of her hair, with a blush rose in the knot. He 
might think strange of it, but she was weary of 
presenting herself before him in eternal black. 


It is wonderful how soon the thoughts of a young 
person can be diverted from all sources of annoy- 
ance by pretty trifles of the toilet. Even a woman 
like this gives way to such weaknesses quite as 
readily as the innocent of heart. 

“J will think of him no more,” she said, pushing 
back her hair with both hands; ‘ ‘sufficient to the 
day is the evil thereof.’ When the time comes for 
action I willact; I shall find myself sufficient for 
the occasion when it arrives. After making my- 
self mistress here, unquestioned almost, there is 
little that I need despair of doing.” 

With these thoughts floating in her mind, she 
folded her arms in the shawl, fell back against the 
cushions of her seat, and was soon in a profound 
slumber. 

A servant came up with some tea, but, seeing her 
position, went away again, walking on tiptoe. 

Clarence Brooks came later in the evening, and 
found Cora radiant. The purple dress seemed 
rippling with chain lightning as she passed under 
the chandeliers; the sparkle of champagne was In 
her eyes; the glow of almond flowers suffused her 
cheeks. Brooks had never seen her in colours 
before, at least by gas-light. She-was, indeed, a 
creation of rare beauty. 

“T need not ask if you are suffering—never did 
I see an appearance of health more perfect,” he 
said, taking the hand she held out. 

She drew him toward the couch, where the 
cushions he had brought for her still lay in con- 

usion. - 


“Sit down,” she said, seating herself in an easy 
chair close by the couch. “It is chilly this even- 
ing; you will not find a hickory-wood fire op- 
pressive. No, indeed, I will arrange the cushions 
for you now. Do I look like a patient ?” 


“Like an houri, rather. What a strange girl 


ou are! . . 
aa would be Mien morning I really thought 


‘ No,” she said, 


hia. \couchend leaning her arm on the head of 


dropping her hand carelessly 


downward till the fingers touched his hair, “my 


sympathies are troublesome enough, but in your 
caso they shall not make me ill.” 

‘You felt for me, then, in my bitter disap- 
pointment regarding this man?” 

“Felt for you! Did Iseem to feel? But we 
must not talk of it. Iam resolved that nothing 
sad or grievous shall come between us to-night. 
Every thought given to this miserable person is a 
jewel thrown away.” 

He felt her hand upon his hair; he felt her 
breath floating over his face. This man was not 
very much better or worse than other men of 
honour and culture; all this had its effect upon 
him. The night was stormy and disagreeable 
outside ; hail was beating upon the marble of the 
colonnade, and gushes of rain swept across the 
windows. The contrast with all that warmth and 
silken elegance, full of comfort as it was, made 
itself felt luxuriously. 

That white hand dropped lightly as a snow- 
flake from his hair and fell down to a level with 
his mouth. He turned his head suddenly and 
kissed it. I think almost any other man would 
have done the same thing, tempted so; but in- 
stantly a rush of colour came to his face ; he started 
up from his lounging position and begged her 
pardon with great earnestness. 

She smiled sweetly, looked down upon the flush 
of red his lips had left on the whiteness of her 
hand, and pressed her own lips upon it. 

“‘ This is how I forgive you,” she said. 

He looked at her a moment and sat 
suddenly as if he had been shot. 

“Have I shocked you with the punishment ?” 
she questioned, shrinking back timidly. ‘ Do you 
think the worse of me for that ?” 

“Think the worse of you—Heavens, no! Why 
ask the question ?” 

* You looked so serious.” 

“ Would you have me look triumphant ?” 

«‘T—T have been very much to blame. 

Tears stood upon her eyelashes. She was really 
distressed. He saw this, and strove, with delicate 
chivalry, to reassure her. 

“Does the daughter of Amos Lander regret that 
she has been kind to his friend? Does she fear that 
he will presume upon it ?” 

“She fears nothing on this earth so much as 
losing his good opinion,” she said, in a soft, low 
voice. 

“That she never can. It is too firmly rooted. 
Why, you are trembling, dear child !” 

“Am I?—not much—it is very foolish. Will 
you have some music—some battle-piece to 
harmonise with the storm ?” 

“No; let the tumult without take its own way. 
We will have nothing that is not sweet and pa- 
thetic. Shall I open the piano ?” 

“No; I will bring my guitar.” 

She went out of the room, ran up stairs, and 
came down again witha guitar in her hand. 

“T must have a low seat,” she said, drawing an 
ottoman close to the head of his couch and resting 
herself upon it like a bird of Paradise. Her purple 
draperies swept far out on the carpet; the rose in 
her hair sent its perfume across her auditor's lips. 
There was no use in resisting the charm of her 
presence ; he gave way to it, especially as she did 
nothing tochallenge admiration, but sat with down- 
cast eyes and a sweet seriousness of demeanour, 
tuning her guitar. 

She played a slow, tender little air at first, and 
after awhile joined in with her voice, which was 
sweet and sympathetic without being powerful. 
There was no attempt at anything superior. She 
played and sung naturally, but with such feeling 
that Brooks felt tears stealing into his eyes. 

_“That is too sad; the guitar is best for lively 
airs,” she said, lifting her humid eyesto his, question- 
ing him with them rather than with her voice. 

“Not yet ; do not make the transition too abrupt; 
the charm would be broken. What a sweet, plain- 
tive voice you have.” 

She answered him with a grateful look. The 
desire to please was so intense that it absolutely 
made the haughty creature humble as alittle child. 
Had this feminine spirit been upon her from the 
first, the struggle that had been going on in the 
heart of Clarence Brooks would probably never have 
existed. Be that as it will, for the time he yielded 


down 


-unresistingly to the sympathetic feeling which her 


gentleness and grace excited, and listened to her 
music with half-closed eyes, doubting if he really 
knew hisownheart,and had not done graye injustice 
to the lovely creature at his feet. 

Cora was not unobservant. From under those 
fringed eyelids she cast many a look at the noble 
face, which the fire-light shone upon so fitfully, 
and felt that her hour of triumph was fast approach- 
ing. What would she do with it? Of what avail 
the conquest she was almost sure of ? Was she not 
that other man’s wife? “No, no, no, a thousand 
times no!” she said in her heart. He had commit- 


ted a gross fraud in marrying her, had made bim- 
self amenable tothe law, degraded himself for ever. 
She had been infatuated insane, but not in love with 
him. All that was a delusion. How could it have 
been love when she hated him so now? When this 
new feeling was so different ? 

This new feeling! Alas, alas, had it come to 
that? Yes, the haughty creature had found her 
master passion when it was all too late. She 
would not believe it, but hoped yet to wrest happi- 
ness out of the future, reasoning, as wicked wo- 
men will, that the one great fault in her husband 
absolyed her from all the obligations of her mar- 
riage vow—obligations that the world should 
never know. ‘This woman, in the grander and 
nobler passion, as she deemed it, which possessed 
her now, found excuses for treachery, injustice, 
and eyen crime. Had he not deserved all this? 
Was Alfred Seymour worthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration? How had he dealt with her? 

Exactly as she had dealt with him in her rash, 
passionate selfishness—if she could only haye 
seen it. But vanity and arrogance would not 


_permit her to look clearly on her own conduct. 


It was singular that, in the intense scorn that 
she really felt for her husband’s crime, her own 
more deadly offence never once presented itself as 
far out-matching his. She was an usurper in that 
house ; an impostor; a woman who had mdde he | 
beauty the accessory of a fraud whose least crim 
had been greater than his, because unrepented of © 
yet she dared to arraign and despise him, The’ 
creature was sincere in all this; her crime seemed 
only the action of great ability—the proof of an 
intellect born to control circumstanges. The 
woman almost turned her fraud into poetry and 
gloried in the genius that carried it out. She was 
thinking these things over as that soft music flowed 
from her lips. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
AN AUTUMN PIC-NIC IN THE WOODS. 

On the next day, that pic-nic in the woods came 

off, and a pleasant affair it was. The brook that 
filled the ravine with its music found its source in 
a spring that came from a ledge of rocks, high up 
on a slope of the hills, back of the Lander grounds. 
This ledge was one broad table of granite, sloping 
inward some ten feet, where a shelf of stone shot 
out, cleft by a fissure from the upper rock, and 
from that long break in the stone the spring leaped 
forth and poured itself over the granite shelf in 
one transparent sheet of crystal. These bright 
waters were gathered below the ledge into one of 
the loveliest little rocky pools you ever set eyes on. 
Soft sand with pebbles, white as snow, gleamed 
up from the bottom, and jagged points of rock 
held it in, covered with that delicate moss which 
finds its highest green in the crystal of ever-falling 
water drops. Here the sheltering banks and over- 
hanging trees had kept away the frost, and all the 
pool was bordered with tall ferns, spear-like 
rushes, and broad-leaved water plants, turning red 
about the edges. Some lily pads, too, floated like 
sheeted emeralds on the water, and the ledge above 
the little cataract was fringed with maiden-hair, 
sarsaparilla, and other rock-clinging plants, which 
sent their vines trailing now and then to the very 
outgush of the waters, rippling them into ridges 
of silver as they prepared for a plunge into tho 
pool. 
: A perfect bower of hemlocks, pines, and feathery 
larches bent over and twined themselves about 
this ledge, so completely closing it on all sides 
except the one which opened to the ravine, that 
twenty people could have taken shelter there un- 
discovered. 

Into this delicious retreat Clarence Brooks came 
with the two girls who had so often been his com- 
panions of late, after a long ramble through the 
woods. ‘There really was no tiring youth out ina 
day like this, for the sky overhead was blue as blue 
could be, and the clear, silvery sunshine gave it a 
luminous softness never witnessed in the hot sum- 
mer time, when out-door excursions are most in 
vogue. c 

They came up to the ledge, these three persons, 
and sat down on its brink, very cheerful and 
happy, but rather more silent than usual. The 
truth was, Clarence Brooks had lost a good deal 
of his playful self-possession since that first day 
under the chestnut tree. Many things troubled 
him, and for some days a struggle had gone on in 
his life which no one dreamed of but himself. It 
was over now and his resolution taken. But he 
was anxious, and so grave that Ellen, who had won 
a high place in the general companionship, asked 
him more than once what it was which made him 
so serious. He answered with some light evasion, 
but soon fell into his quiet mood again. 

He was thinking of a downcast face drooping 
with such feminine modesty over a guitar, which 
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uttered its sweet complainings under a hand that 
had half challenged half repelled his kiss. He 
was thinking, more seriously yet, of the dear old 
friend whose most sacred wishes he was about to 
sacrifice. Was it right? Was it generous? Did 
the girl really love him, as every look and word 
that evening seemed to imply? 

He remembered the look, so full of gentle love- 
light, which she had lifted to his face at parting— 
the pressure of her hand, which had nestled itself 
like a bird into his. He remembered, too, how 
wistfully she had gazed after him when he went 
out into thestorm. He could see her yet, standing 
in the French window, purpling the golden light 
behind her like a cloud, the masses of ruddy hair 
sweeping back from her head, bent slightly for- 
ward as it peered into the darkness. Why would 
this picture haunt him so? On that day, too, 
when he had determined on a step which should 
drive all such thoughts from his mind. 

These reflections had possessed him as he waited 
for the girls under the chestnut tree and amused 
himself with flinging clusters of the open burs into 
the brook, which bore them onward as if the 
rough things were a burden. He could not shake 
them off after those young creatures came, looking 
bright as flowers and happy as birds. The spirit 
of Amos Lander seemed to reproach him for the 
purpose that lay in his heart. 

This was the reason of the seriousness for which 
Ellen half rebuked him. He threw it off with the 
vigour of a strong mind giving itself to an honest 
idea and was himself again as they came out upon 
the ledge. Here some moss-cushioned stones had 
been rolled into place, forming seats around a 
broad, flat stone, which had fallen from the 
embankment above, and answered capitally for a 
table. 

“Under that broad hemlock branch which 
sweeps so close to the ground you will finda 
basket, with lots of things which belong to the 
housekeeping,” said Brooks, looking around well 
pleased. ‘‘ My duties lie somewhere back of this 
pile of rocks.” 

The girls laughed, and began to loop their 
dresses high up on their snowy skirts and roll 
the sleeves back from their white arms ready for 
work. 

That broad hemlock branch, which spread itself 
along the earth like a banner, concealed a world of 
choice articles. First came a basket, which gave 
out a warning rattle of china striking against 
silver or steel, all buried under a table-cloth and a 
pile of napkins. This was soon disposed of, and 
directly that great flat stone loomed up from the 
centre of the ledge, like a snow-drift, and the girls 
were busy as bees laying plates, arranging knives 
and forks, opening little jars of jelly and pickles, 
unrolling biscuits and discovering little pats of 
butter stamped with tiny birds, and all sorts of 
dainties that were constantly taking them by 
surprise and bringing forth exclamations of 
delight. 

When all was arranged, the girls began to wonder 
what had become of Mr. Brooks. They had heard 
the crash of a breaking stick now and then, denot- 
ing his presence sowewhere in the neighbourhood, 
and now a curl of blue smoke, floating in and out 
of the hemlock branches, excited their curiosity. 
They stole to the verge of the table rock and 
looked over. Nothing but a silvery flash of water 
met the view in that direction, but to the right, 
standing before the hollow of an oak, whose half- 
dead branches stretched far and wide, bristling 
through the pines and hemlocks like broken spears, 
they saw Mr. Brooks. He was hard at work before 
a fire made of chips and dry branches, turning 
half-a-dozen lengths of twine attached to a hori- 
zontal branch overhead, on which as many wood- 
cocks were spinning round and round, raining 
drops of gravy on the yellow leaves underneath at 
every turn. He looked up and saw the girls 
watching him from the ledge. 

‘“‘ Don’t be impatient,” he called out; “ they are 
almost done.” 


Then he gave a twirl to the threads of twine all 
round, and fell to his task again. The girls enjoyed 
the sight amazingly. 

“ Wouldn’t it be delicious to spend one’s life so?” 
said Virginia, pressing her hands softly together. 
“JT wonder if we shall ever be so happy again ?” 

«Who knows?” Ellen answered, smiling in her 
usual quiet way, which was at all times a little 
sad. “But why not? Nature is the only thing in 
creation that eternally renews itself. So long as 
the world lasts she will prove the same.” 

“ Why, how gravely you talk, Ellen! It 1s not 
Nature which makes us so—makes everything so 
pleasant. These woods are gloomy enough with 
the rich leaves all turning brown as dust, if a 
weary heart goes with them. You remember the 
first day we came here, how grandly all the foliage 


was coloured, how warm and bright the sunshine 
was. Yet we were very sad.” 

Ellen looked up with a bright smile in her eyes. 

‘What is it then that makes the change?” she 
asked. 

A vivid blush rose to Virginia’s face ; she looked 
away far down a vista of the wood, and answered 
softly that she was sure she did not know. ‘Then 
Ellen dropped her eyes and sighed very faintly. 
This love was a mournful study for her, poor 
thing. She might witness it, feel it, dream of it, 
but who was ever known to love a girl deformed 
as she was? Who could understand the true, 
warm heart and great brain fettered to a form like 
that ? 

No wonder Ellen sighed and longed to go away 
into the woods and sit alone when the happy -face 
of her mistress brought reflections like these into 
her mind. But why did the heart in her bosom 
grow heavier and heavier day by day? God help 
the girl! Did she, too, love the man who had 
come s0 strangely into their lives? or was it only 
the yearning of her woman’s nature for a little 
of the affection which she saw lavished upon 
others ? 

“ Will some one bring me a plate ?—I cannot 
leave the birds,” called out a voice from the fire. 

Ellen started to her feet, and, snatching a plate 
from the table, ran down to the oak and received 
the woodcocks upon it as they were cut loose from 
the twine that held them. 

“ Splendidly done—now carry them up, while I 
go after the fruit and wine,” cried Brooks, gaily. 

Ellen went up to the rock, carrying the plate of 
birds steadily between her hands. Brooks went 
down to the little cataract, and, from under the 
broad leaves of some water plant that grew among 
the ferns, brought forth a basket of grapes and 
delicate lady-apples, with a long-necked bottle, 
capped with tin-foil. The spring water had acted 
like ice upon them, and the first rare bloom lay 
on the grapes like a frost. 

Cora had sent a quantity of cut flowers from 
the green-house to the. little hotel that morning, 
and Brooks had garlanded the basket with them, 
after his own taste, mingling the scent of roses with 
the rich odour of the grapes. Perhaps Cora might 
not have liked this, had she known it, but the party 
on the ledge considered that basket a crowning 
glory of the feast. 

That was a delicious meal—sharp appetites, 
the clear autumnal sunshine, and soft air of a genial 
Indian summer, made. it perfect. Three children 
at play in the woods could not have enjoyed them- 
selves more naturally. Even Ellen Nolan came out 
in force and astonished them with her rare flashes 
of wit. Brooks was getting to think the world and 
all of Ellen Nolan—there was something so fresh 
and sincere about her. Then the bright things that 
fell from her lips were coupled with words of 
absolute wisdom, such as only come from keen 
observation and deep thinking. Sometimes the little 
creature positively startled him with her sayings. 

After the feast was over, and all its fragments 
packed away except the basket of fruit, which they 
carried off into the deeper shadows of the rock, 
Ellen stole off alone, and, letting herself down to 
the edge of the pool, on which the sunshine shim- 
mered bright as quicksilver, fell to throwing leaves 
and fragments of wood into the water, giving her- 
self up to gentle thoughtfulness. She had got into 
her ideal world, and was fashioning a romance out 
in her mind, smiling or frowning to herself as the 
scenes she imagined pained or pleased her. 

The other two had found a seat far back on the 
ledge, sheltered by the boughs of a hemlock, that 
curved over them like a tent. Some conversation 
had already passed between them, for Brooks was 
speaking earnestly. 

“Tf you can love me, Virginia, as I love you. with 
all my heart and soul and strength, say it to mein 
words. I must feel the assurance thoroughly be- 
fore the exactions of this heart will be satisfied. 
These blushes are sweet, dear child, and I love to 
feel your form trembling against myarm. Butmy 
love craves something more. Tell it me in words, 
darling. Can you love me?” 

“T do! Ido!” 

She clasped the hands in her lap and lifted them 
up asa child does in prayer. Her eyes sought his 
and fell again, but half veiling the light that filled 
them ; then her face fell forward, and she burst 
into a sweet passion of tears. 

He drew her close to his bosom and kissed her 
for the first time in his life, gently as a mother kisses 
her first infant, almost doubting if it yet belongs 
to her. 

Then they sat together in silence, or only uttered 
such broken words as great Joy uses In expressing 
itself. After a time she drew herself softly from 
his arms and said, with a little anxiety : 

t 7 I have no property ; you will marry a penniless 
girl.” 


“So much the better. I would far rather have 
it so than join poor Lander’s vast wealth to 
my own. We shall not need it, dear child; I have 
enough.” 

« And you have chosen me, knowing how worse 
than penniless IT am.” 

‘‘T have chosen you with all my heart and soul 
thinking and caring nothing for the rest. It was 
your uncle’s wish that I should marry his child.” 

‘“‘ His wish! Indeed—indeed !” 

Virginia was greatly excited, It seemed as if, 
_hat moment .ner father was close to them. 

“ And he wished it—he wished it! His blessing 
reaches me in spite of all.” 

Brooks remembered the vague distrust 
Lander’s letter, and applied this speech to that. 

“ Tf the departed really do know what passes here, 
my child, Lander has read your heart with a juster 
knowledge than he bad on earth. Do not let it 
grieve you that great affection for his daughter 
blinded him a little.” 

“No, no, he never was unjust. He was good, 
wise, generous—the best man, I do think, that ever 
lived. You did not half know him, Mr. Brooks.’ 

‘He certainly did not know you.” 

“‘ Indeed—indeed he loved me dearly—I cannot 
talk of it now, the subject is too sad; but some 
time, when I can have the power—when we are 
away from this place—I will tell you everything— 
you will believe me—I know that you will.” 

“Believe you! yes, against the angels them- 
selves,” 

Then he drew her close to his heart again and 
soothed the agitation that seemed tohave frightened 
all the joy from her heart. 

Tt was a full hour before Ellen came up to the 
ledge again, but the lovers felt her presence as an 
intrusion, and would not believe it when she told 
them that the sun was almost setting. They went 
down the ravine almost in silence, and parted under 
the old chestnut. A few whispered words passed 
between the two, and he kissed the little hand she 
gaye him while Ellen was looking over the side of 
the bridge to see if the ferns were all quite dead. 
When the two girls reached Virginia’s room, Ellen 
found herself all at once held in a close embrace. 

“My friend, my friend, thank God with me! 
It is for myself—my own, own self—that he loves 
me! Had I possessed my father’s wealth there 
might have been a doubt. Now there is none. Oh! 
Ellen, how can I make you as happy as the last 
hour has made me? Child, child, tell me it is all 
real! Does it take you by surprise? Did you think 
for a moment that he loved me like that when we 
saw them riding out so gaily, morning after morn- 
ing? Tell me the truth, Ellen, did you not think 
it was her he loved ?” 

“‘ No, dear lady, I felt from the beginning that 
it was you.” 

“But I never would have met him so—why did 
you not tell me? It was like putting myself in his 
way.” 

As he did not seem to feel that an impropriety 
we need not grieve over it.” 

“Grieve! Why, Ellen, it seems to me asif there 
was no such thing as grief in the world. She has 
got my father’s wealth, child, but, oh! how much 
richer I am than that can make her !” 

“ Did you tell him the truth, lady 2” 

“‘ What, about the property? No; it will be time 
enough by-and-by, when we have nothing pleasanter 
to talk about. But you look grave—troubled. What 
is the matter, Ellen ?” : 

“Nothing, lady ; I am a little thoughtful that 1s 
all.” 

‘No, Ellen, there is something more than that.” 

“ Does Mr. Brooks intend to tell your cousin of 
this ?” 

“Perhaps it was mentioned. But why should 
he wish to conceal it ?” 

“Lady, I think Cora Lander loves Mr. Brooks 
herself.” 

“ Ellen!” 

«Tt is the common talk of the house. But that 
is nothing ; I have watched her closely, and have 
watched him too.” 

“Well, Ellen?” 

«She is a girl of subtle power.” 

“T know that well, but what then ?” 

«‘ She loves this man, and love with her will be 
stronger than ambition. If she knows of this en- 
gagement, evil will come of it.” 

Virginia turned deadly white. 

« What could she do ?” 

‘How can an honourable person tell what an 
epee ous one will do to accomplish a pur- 

ose 

“Ellen! Ellen! you have hurt me! My heart 
was 80 light, and now it feels like marble. How 
can I protect myself from this girl?” 

“ Keep your engagement a profound secret.” 

“But how can I ?” 

“ Rasily enough. There is the old way of meet- 
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ing every morning, if you like. For some cause, 
she never goes in that direction now. That cause 
will probably still keep her away.” 

“But he will see her in the morning; for some 
reason, he seems anxious to inform her and have 
everything settled. They are to ride out again to- 
morrow, and he will tell her then.” 

a Write him a note—ask him to delay it.” 

“No, Ellen, I cannot do that without giving a 
reason. Besides, what have Ito fear? He will 
protect me. His love is enough for me to shelter 
under. Let us think no more of it; your great 
affection for me makes ‘you over-cautious, my 
friend.” 

“Tt may be so,” Ellen said; ‘at any rate, we 
must not keep ourselves miserable with doubts. I 
have made you look serious.” 

“Yes, a little; I cannot help it. Yesterday I 
had nothing more to lose; now I have nothing to 
gain. In his love God has given me back every- 
thing.” 

“And if she deprive you of that ?” 

“Don't, Ellen; I cannot think of it. 
would be death.” 

“ Do you love him so entirely ?” 

“Yes, Ellen. I would not have told you so 
yesterday, because I did not know. I thought per- 
haps that it was her, and was ashamed of the 
feeling that is my glory and blessing now. Like 
the poor Spartan boy, I should have let my heart 
be torn in silence, and even you would never have 
guessed. But now I need not blush, though blushes 
will come in spite of one out of such feelings, 
just as perfume steals from a lily. But Ineed not 
blush with shame, at any rate, when you ask me 
this question. Yes, Ellen, I love him better than 
anything in the world; to me there is but one 
man on earth. But I am extravagant—words 
sound coarsely here. Yes, Ellen, I love him; our 
language can express no more.” 

“Then, God make you happy,” said Ellen, 
solemnly. ‘Guarded by His love and this other 
love, all must be well.” 

Virginia and ,Ellen usually took tea in their 
own room when Cora was at home. Indeed at 
such times they seldom appeared in the lower part 
of the house at all. Eunice had fallen into this 
arrangement, and, as neither Mrs. Lander nor 
Cora made objections, their isolation from the 
family had become almost complete. That even- 
ing they ate very little: Virginia, spite of the 
doubts that had been forced upon her, was far too 
happy for any thought of refreshment, and Ellen 
had evidently something on her mind which made 
her very serious. She went out with Eunice when 
she carried off the tray, whispering good night to 
the happy young creature, whose greatest wish 
was to be alone with her memory and her dreams. 


That 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
ELLEN NOLAN VISITS CLARENCE BROOKS. 


Eten Notay was prompt, both in action and 
thought. Virginia, in the full security of a first 
passion, believed herself safe in the shelter of her 
loyer’s strength, but with a presage of evil which 
sprang out of her own quick intelligence, and 
would not be shaken off, her friend resolved to 
meet the question herself. Putting on her black 
bonnet and shawl, she left the house, and, follow- 
ing the railway, soon reached the little hotel where 
Clarence Brooks found a temporary home. Some 
men belonging to the station sat in front of the 
house. ‘To avoid these persons, Ellen passed down 
on the opposite side, keeping in the shadow, crossed 
the road at the bridge, and came in sight of the 
little porch to which the sitting-room Clarence 
Brooks occupied opened. She drew nearer, saw 
him walking to and fro in the parlour, and, run- 
ning lightly up the steps, knocked with her finger 
against the sash-door. 

Brooks saw her through the glass, and opened 
the door at once, wondering what could have 
brought her there. 

“T have come,” said Ellen, breathing hard, for 
she had walked rapidly; “I have come to ask a 
favour of you, Mr. Brooks.” 

“There is nothing on earth that I will not grant 
you, Miss Ellen,” he said, cordially ; “but first sit 
down and let me offer you a glass of wine.” 

Ellen took the wine and drank it. She was a 
brave little creature, ready to go any lengths for the 
right ; but Nature had left her feeble, and, at times, 
she felt this a great draw-back on her exertions. 


, ane Brooks, my young mistress has told me 
—of—_” 


t is : ; 
you let it ene to ask, Mr. Brooks. Will 


_ “Did you come from her? Does the lady wish 
1 some surprise. 


i?” he questioned, 


“No; Lasked her permission; rather, I urged | I do, who have plenty of time for cool thought. 


her to make the request, but she declined.” 

“ Then why do you ask it ?” 

“T cannot explain, Mr. Brooks, and you would 
not understand me if I did; but I ask this favour 
of you, nevertheless, believing that your happiness 
and the welfare of Miss Lander depend on it.” 

‘‘ Miss Ellen, you surprise mea little. I have 
never known any good come from a secret yet.” 

“Indeed,” answered Elien. ‘What has this 
whole attachment sprang from but from a succes- 
sion of secret meetings? ” 

Brooks laughed. He rather enjoyed the sharp 
wit of Virginia’s friend, and trusted her integrity 
entirely, 

“ But there was a reason for that.” 

“What was it pray, only that it was impossible 
to receive you at the house, without giving offence 
to her cousin ?” 

“ Well, that was reason enough; but I do not 
fear to give offence when my honour requires it.” 

“ But Miss Cora Lander has no right to your 
confidence. She is not her cousin’s guardian.” 

“True; but Miss Virginia has a mother.” 

“Oh! Mr. Brooks, I implore you, let this thing 
rest a secret, as it has done. Mrs. Lander is a 
weak, selfish woman, in every way under the con- 
trol of Cora. She would only do mischief. 
Believe me, when I solemnly tell you that the 
secrecy I ask is both honourable and wise.” 

“But it must be made known. I really. would 
be glad to oblige you, Miss Ellen; but there are 
reasons why Miss Cora Lander should be informed 
of my engagement with her cousin at the earliest 
moment.” 

“T understand the reasons, Mr. Brooks.” 

“You!” 

“Yes; and that is one motive for my coming 
here to-night. This much I may speak; Miss 
Virginia has been cruelly treated by her cousin.” 

“ About property ?” 

“In every way. She dislikes her—hates her is 
nearer the truth. When she learns that her own 
hopes or fancies—call them as you like—have been 
thwarted—in secrecy, too,—by the person she has 
so wronged, her resentment will be terrible.” 

“We shall not fear it,” said Brooks. 

* But you will feel it.” 

* Miss Ellen, I think you are a little hard on 
Miss Cora Lander. She never has spoken a word 
to me about your lady that has not been more 
than kind.” 

“Oh, sir, do not believe in this; it isa part of 
her character.” 

“Hush! hush! Remember this lady is the 
daughter of my old friend. There has been some 
trouble, I know, between the cousins. Those 
things are common enough when great estates are 
settled, but they all come right in the end; at any 
rate, in this case, they are of noimportance. I 
never wanted a dollar of Amos Lander’s pro- 
perty, and, thank Heaven, do not want it now.” 

Ellen arose to go, sorrowful and disheartened. 

“T thought it best to come,” she said. ‘“ Know- 
ing the truth myself, I hoped you would believe 
it ; but I have only done mischief. God forgive 
me!” 

‘Don’t look so sorrowful, child. At the worst 
you have done no harm. How earnest you are 
about this strange request.” 

** But you will not grant it?” she said, looking 
wistfully into his face. 

“JT would, child, but that I think it wrong to 
pass, in the household of my old friend, asa free 
man, when I am absolutely engaged toa lady under 
a roof that was once his. It seems like social 
treachery.” 

“Mr. Brooks, believe me, I entreat, when I say, 
that neither in honour or courtesy are you bound 
to reveal your real position to either of these 
ladies. Had Miss Virginia thought so, she would 
never have accepted you unconditionally, as she 
has done. Do you hold her. sense of honour as 
less delicate than your own?” 

There was something peremptory, and yet so 
respectful, in this speech, that Brooks, spite of 
himself, was impressed by it. 

“Well, well, I will think the matter over, and 
speak with your lady about it. We shall meet to- 
morrow. Be sure and take your usual walk.” 

Ellen took his hand, tears arose to her eyes, and 
brightened them into absolute beauty. He won- 
dered that her face had never impressed him so 
before. 

“Oh, if you would only believe in me!” she 
said. 

“T do, child. It is impossible to help it.” 

“You will not speak of this to-morrow, when 
you ride out with Miss Cora Lander?” 

‘No. Ihave promised that.” 

“Thank you. My young lady is very happy 
now, and happiness drives all sense of wrong ous 
of the heart. She may not look on this matter at 


That is what brought me here to-night ; forgive 
it, if I have done wrong. Good evening.” 

Brooks seized his hat and overtook her on the 
stoop. . 

“T will see you safely home,” he said; “rough 
men occasionally hang about the depst.” 

“T would rather go alone,” she said gently ; 
“not by the railway, that does frighten me a little. 
But I know the footpath by the brook, and will 
take that; enough moonlight will come through 
the branches, now so many leaves are gone, to 
show the path. I don’t want any one to know 
that I have been here, so shall be safest alone.” 

Brooks saw that she was in earnest and let her 
go, but he stood on the stoop and watched her 
little figure till it was lost in the duskiness of the 
woods, : 

Ellen walked up the path rapidly, holding her 
breath with a vague sense of awe, for the noise of 
the brook and the shivering of dead leaves filled 
the night with that weird music which makes the 
silence beyond it so impressive. The moon gave 


-down a fitful light, exaggerating the shadows and 


throwing fantastic gleams through the half-stripped 
branches. All at once she stopped and gave out a 
sharp cry. The figure of a man stood before her 
in the path, just below the rise of ground on which 
the log cabin stood. At first she thought it one of 
those heavy shadows thrown by the body ofa tree ; 
but the figure stooped and rose again—a spark of 
fire seemed to float upward with the motion. Then 
the blue light of a match revealed, for one instant, 
the handsome face of her brother Brian’s bene- 
factor. All was dark again in an instant, save the 
glow of a cigar which the man had evidently just 
kindled. 

Ellen hastened forward, sweeping back.a branch 
that had fallen across her path so eagerly that 
it swayed into the place again with a loud rustling 
noise, enough to startle any one desirous of con- 
cealment. The branch had brushed her face. 
blinding her for the moment. When she looked 
for the man he was gone. 

She stood a full minute, searching around in 
blank amazement, then hurried away, fairly pant- 
ing for breath, and so frightened that she ran at 
full speed across the lawn, and sheltered herself - 
in the house. 

What was that man doing in a place held so 
sacred to the Lander family? Was he-staying at 
the hotel? Did he know any one in the neigh- 
bourhood, or was it a myth that had startled her 
into such abject cowardice? No, she had seen the 
face plainly, for that single instant it was illumi- 
nated in all its features; but why had it gleamed 
upon her so strangely in that place ? 

The next morning Cora carried out a plan that 
had been arranging itself in her mind, and went 
down to the city. She had engaged to ride with 
Brooks that day, and the sacrifice which she made 
in giving up this pleasure was a great one; but a 
feeling of insecurity troubled her, and she resolved 
to make her future secure at once. She arose early, 
took her breakfast alone, and went away by the 
first morning train, leaving a note of apology for 
Brooks behind her, which she ordered Joshua to 
deliver before ten o'clock. 

It was wonderful the restraint which that girl’s 
absence took off the whole household. No sooner 
did Mrs. Lander learn that she was gone, to be ab- 
sent some days, perhaps, than her spirits rose far 
above their usual languid pitch. She refused to 
have breakfast sent to her room, and took some- 
thing of the old liberty on herself, in assuming the 
head of the family table. Eunice, in. high good 
humour, went up to summon Virginia, carrying 
Mrs. Lander’s compliments with her, in place of 
the usual great silver tray, with its elegant equip- 
ments. 

Both Virginia and Ellen were glad to accept 
any change. Indeed, the former, in her great 
happiness, could have refused Eunice nothing, for 
the woman, in her brusque way, had. been very 
kind to her. So they went down to the break- 
fast-room smiling, and so cheerful, that Mrs. 
Lander became unusually social. Eunice herself 
waited on the table that morning, anda sense of 
domestic comfort prevailed in that well-appointed 
breakfast room. to which it had been a stranger 
for months. : 

“Now, I tell you what it is, girls, jest take the 
bits atween your teeth, while she’s gone, and haye 
a good time of it. Miss Virgie, T want to see you 
a riding on that white pony, that’s been a spiling 
in the stable, till our Josh is getting savage about 
it. So jest put on your habit after breakfast, and 
let us see if you can’t set a side-saddle as well as 
other folks, It’s a burning shame that you hain’t 

een out afore.” ; 

: Eunice shook her head like a vicious horse, and 
crashed a plate of toast down upon the table, with 
a force that cracked the delicate china. She was 
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always violent, even in her fits of good nature, 
and spoke now, in a state of apparent indignation, 
about somebody, looking fiercely at Mrs. Lander 
all the time. 

“Dear me, Eunice,” said the lady, colouring 
crimson under the greenish deepening of those 
eyes; “it isn’t my fault that Virginia hasn't 
ridden every day of her life. Is it, my dear?” 

“It is no one’s fault, I fancy,” answered Vir- 
ginia, smiling—(the happy girl could not speak 
without smiles that morning)-—‘“only I—I don’t 

sare much about riding.” 

“ Tt’s no such thing. You know better. But that 
white animal has got to be brought out this morn- 
ing, or I'll know the reason why.” 

** But, Eunice, I have no habit.” 

“There goes another. Wasn't you measured, 
with t’other one jn Paris, and wasn’t the habits 
and whips, and them side-saddles, all sent over 
together, long afore you started? Trust Amos 
Lander for that.” 

“ Punice! Eunice! how can you?” cried Mrs. 
Tander, white with the sudden shock which that 
name was sure to produce. ‘Haye you no feel- 
ing?” 

“T've got a good deal of feeling for her,” an- 
swered Eunice, who was ready to show fight on 
any subject just then. ‘‘She’s been hived up here 
long enough, and you've stood by and seen it done 
without a whimper. Some folks are afeard to say 
their souls are their own; but I ain’t one of that 
sort. Come now, Miss Virgie, jest to please me; 
let Josh bring out that white critter. He bought 
it for you.” 

Virginia’s eyes filled with tears. Eunice saw it, 
and drew the back of her bony hand across her 
own eyes, sniffing violently. 

“That's right, that’s right. I thought his name 
would do it!” she exclaimed. “The habit is all 
laid out on your bed, gold buttons and all. There’s 
a soft hat, too, with a feather as long as the foot- 
post. He ordered ’em jest alike, all but the hat 
and feather. He never made no difference be- 
tween girl and girl, only as one looked better in a 
thing than t’other.” 

A still more vicious look at Mrs. Lander de- 
stroyed all that lady’s appetite, and, with genuine 
tears in her eyes, she besought Virginia to oblige 
her and take a ride. The happy girl would have 
done anything that morning, to please even her 
worst enemy, so she made the promise, at which 
Mrs. Lander arose from the table and kissed her. 

Eunice stood by, smiling grimly at all this, with 
the feeling that she was fast getting up a happy 
family, which would some time be sheltered under 
her own wings. 


(To be continued. Commenced in No, 273. 


“NO CARDS.” 


a) 

A contrMrorary gives the following interesting 
paragraph: In the Ellsworth American there is 
an announcement that pleases me hugely. It runs 
thus: “ Bluehill—By the Rev. H. P. Guildford, 
Captain J. C. Bunker, of Ellsworth, and Miss 
Lillie A. Allen, of Biuehill. No cards, no cake, 
and nobody’s business.” Is not that delicious? 
Brayo Captain J. C. Bunker! say I, allow me to 
shake you by the hand and allow me to offer my 
most respectful admiration to Mrs. Bunker, and to 
assure you that in selecting Miss Lillie A. Allen 
for your wife you have done a most sensible thing. 
Any young lady who will join an energetic and 
sensible young man in putting down the “mum- 
mery of marriage,” and in resenting the outrageous 
tomfoolery and meddling interference of relations 
when tio people are joined together in holy matri- 
mony, deserves our highest admiration and 
respect, I trust that Captain and Mrs. Bunker will 
be at once elected honorary members of the 
Wemmickarian Society. When a man takes unto 
himeelf a wife it seems to be everbody’s business. 
Everybody thinks he or she is justified in making 
silly remarks, tendering absurd advice, and doing 
all in his or her power to foment quarrels and 
make the ceremony of marriage as disagreeable as 
possible. Ihave known many instances of men 
goaded to desperation at the last moment by this 
absurdity, brave the consequences of an action for 
breach of promise and give up their intended wife, 
and I have known many more who would gladly 
have done so had they only the courage and pre- 
sence of mind to act in so independent a fashion. 
“‘Nobody’s business” is a capital motto for engaged 
young people, and those men who have courage to 
carry it out and do not desire to have a number of 
foolish relations and friends pottering about and 
meddling in outrageously. smart dresses, and 
making themselves generally disagreeable on the 
occasion of their marriage, will do well to follow 
the excellent example of Miss Lillie A, Allen and 
Captain J, C. Bunker, 


OUR BITTER-SWEET COLUMN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘LADY'S OWN PAPER.” 


Str,—“ Toilette Vinegar” is a preparation which 
we see advertised by that ladies’ man, Mr. Eugene 
Rimmel, and we wonder whether it is intended 
for the use of the “sweet” portion of the fair sex 
only. Are they so amiable and pliant that they 
require the aid of a quantity of vinegar before 
they can with safety undertake the duties of daily 
life? Would they be liable to let Betsy-Janes 
make use of their best dresses, bonnets, parasols, and 
gloves if the aforesaid B. J. asked for the loan of 
them when it happened to be their “Sunday out ?” 
Would they be liable to bestow their hearts upon 
the first he-creatures who solicited them without 
permitting such trifles as pecuniary matters, a box 
at the opera, ora private brougham, to influence 
them in their decision? Would they bestow their 
purse upon the first impecunious person who 
solicited it? “No!” the “Town Crier” will 
decisively reply, ‘they are not likely to do 
anything of the kind. Amiable female, indeed! 
There is no such thing in the world—that is, the 
world of San Franciseco—there is not the slightest 
need for Mr. Rimmel’s vinegar; every female has 
too much of it in her naturally.” 

We need scarcely say that we dissent from the 
T. C. in toto. We are quite sure that if there 
was not need for this “ Vinegar,” Mr. Rimmel 
would hardly advertise it. Our confidence in the 
opinion of the great ‘Head Scenter” is at a 
maximum, but, unfortunately, the inverse ratio 
applies to our estimate of the “Town Crier,” and 
confidence sinks to its ultimate minimum. 

Nevertheless, let us hope, if we are mistaken, 
and the T. ©. of San Francisco correct, that the 
bitter portion of the ladies will not be altogether 
forgotten, but Mr. Rimmel, or some other of the 
kindred genii of the bottle (scent bottle) will pro- 
duce as speedily as may be convenient to himself 
a preparation in their behalf—one that will enable 
them to command their tempers, even whilst 
perusing the “ wit and wisdom” of the Barber’s 
bellman. We would suggest “Toilet Honey ” as an 
appropriate title. 

But alas! Even then that pet invention of 
Figaro, the ‘“ Bitter-sweet female,” remains a 
veritable unprovided-for, unprotected she. Will 
any future school board for the education of 
neglected adults render it compulsory that she 
provide herself with both the vinegar and the 
honey ? 

Or—happy thought—is she the “ Town Crier’s” 
beau ideal of a perfect woman? Perhaps, after 
all the cognomen, “ Bitter-sweet female” is a 
subtle compliment, and it is only the “Town 
Crier’s” comic or barber-ous manner which mis- 
leads us. ‘This opinion is favoured by a remark 
from a dear old lady nigh at hand—our respected 
great grandmother, who, hearing the word “ honey” 
through her ear-cornets, says, “It is good to keep 
chaps away.” May be there are chaps who prefer 
the vinegar, and the T. C. is one who moderates 
extremes of opinion by a middle couree. 

We therefore—if thus we have been mis- 


led — make the only reparation in our power, 


and apologise in the words of Figaro himself, 
when, hurled from Scilla to Charybdis, he was 
forced at last to drop the anchor of apology. 

In fact, the “ Town Crier” is a gentleman 
(when he speaks, let no dog bark), and I am un- 
feignedly sorry may I be muzzled if Iam not) that 
the mere badinage of the “Town Crier” should 
have been mistaken by me forabuse. I cheerfully 
(grinning and bearing it) extend to him any 
apology compatable with the dignity and liberty 
of the press (in particular, and the rules and regu- 
lations of humbug in general). 

Lam, sir, yours very sincerely, 
I, Naventy-No-More. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—o 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on 
behalf of the Queen, accompanied by her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, will open in state 
the Bethnal-green branch museum, on Monday 
next, at 12:15. The procession will arrive at the 
museum by the Bethnal-green-road, and leave by 
the Hackney-read. 

Tre Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied 
by the royal children, returned to Marlborough- 
house on Monday forenoon from Titness-park. In 
attendance were the Hon. Mrs. Coke, General Sir 
William Knollys, Major-General Probyn, and Mr. 
F, Knollys. 


Tur marriage of Miss Fox, the adopted daughter 
of Lady Holland, to Prince Leichtenstein, is fixed 
for the 27th inst., at the pro-Cathedral, Ken- 
sington, Earl Granyille will give away the bride, 


Two young ladies in Boston have become . para- 
lysed from the use of cosmetics. 


Acres Warness, a respectably-dressed young 
woman, was charged at the Hammersmith Police- 
court, with stealing a white jacket belonging to 
her friend, Sarah Harris. The prosecutrix said 
she was in the service of Mr. Arbit, residing in 
the Elgin-road. On Tuesday she missed a pair of 
boots belonging to her master from a bed-room. 
Afterwards her fellow-seryant missed a pair of 
boots from down stairs. The prisoner was in the 
house on that day. _ She came to see witness as a 
friend and remained for several hours. On Wed- 
nesday she went to the prisoner, who denied all 
knowledge of the boots, but she admitted having 
taken Mr. Arbit’s boots down stairs. On Thurs- 
day witness missed a white Garibaldi jacket 
belonging to herself. Some handkerchiefs which 
had not been missed, belonging to her master, had 
been found in the prisoner's possession. A 
detective said on going to the prisoner's lodgings 
he found several things belonging to Mr. Arbit. 
He also found a parcel containing the servant's 
boots. The accused was remanded. 


On Friday morning, about eight o’clock, Miss 
Eleanor Bullough, 22 years of age, daughter 
of Mr. Adam Bullough, J.P., Park-house, East 
Park-road, Blackburn, committed suicide by cutting 
her throat with a razor. About the.time named 
her brother, James Bullough, on going to the bath- 
room, found the door fast. He burst open the 
door, and was horrified to see his sister in the act 
of cutting her throat. Before he could reach her 
she had nearly severed her head from her body. 
She had been attended by Dr. Ireving for about 
three weeks for mental derangement, the cause for 
which is not assigned. 

We regret to announce that Dr. Norman 
Macleod, the well-known Presbyterian minister, 
and one of her Majesty’s chaplains, died on Sunday 
morning. He was born in 1812. He had been 
complaining for some time past, but his illness 
only assumed a serious form within the last few 
days, when effusion of the pericardium occurred. 
Consequently his death, though sudden, was not 
unexpected by his relatives. Dr. McLeod had just 
entered upon his sixtieth year, He was educated 
at Glasgow and Edinburgh Universities, and also 
studied in Germany. His first charge was as 
minister of Loudon, Ayrshire, to which he was 
ordained in 1888, and which he left for Dalkeith 
in 1843. In 1851 he became minister of the Barony 
parish, in Glasgow, as successor to the late Dr. 
Black. Dr. McLeod, as is well known, had since 
the establishment of Good Words in 1860 acted as 
editor. He had also published a number of works, 
which have been extensively read, especially in 
Scotland. 

Wirmrn the last few days a movement has been 
instituted by women resident in the colliery vil- 
lages of Durham for the purpose of compelling a 
reduction in the price of butcher’s meat. The 
agitation originated at Hetton colliery last week, 
and since that time it has spread to the whole of 
the mining villages near Sunderland. Meetings 
have been held at Seaham and Ryhope Collieries, 
and resolutions passed to the effect that no moro 
meat shall be purchased till it be reduced in price. 
The movement is becoming general throughout the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland. 

A snockiye affair has just occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood of Limerick. It appears that Mr. Quin, 

who owned considerable property in an adjacent 
county, induced the wife of Captain Craith, who 
is the proprictor gf a number of racecourses, to 
clope with him. The fact becoming known to the 
husband, he pursued the runaways, and, having 
come upon them, he forced his way into the room 
where they were, drew a pistol from his pocket, 
and shot Quin dead upon the spot. Captain Craith 
was immediately placed under arrest. Quin was 
well known in the sporting world. 

Yusrerpay morning the body of Miss Dunn, a 
maiden lady, 50 years of age, possessed of independ- 
ent means, resident in Broad-street, Warwick, was 
discovered in the Avon, near Warwick Castle, 
between three and four o'clock, She had been 
missing eight days, and is supposed either to have 
fallen accidentally over the aqueduct at Emscotes 
where her umbrella was found, orto have commit- 
ted suicide while suffering from temporary mental 
derangement. Deceased was subject to giddiness 
and pains in the head. * 

THE Queen, accompanied by Prince Leopold 
and Princess Beatrice, left Balmoral on Tuesday 
night, and is expected to arrive at Windsor this 
morning in time for breakfast. 

THE Prince and Princess of Wales left Marl. 
borough-house for Sandringham on Tuesday. 

TuE Princess Thyra of Denmark js so far re- 
covered that she will be able to leaye Q@eneva 
this week with her mother, 
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NEW BOOKS, 


“Nonna. A Story of the Days of Julian the 
Apostate.” By Evven Pauner. (Edinburgh : W. P. 
Nimmo.) A good historical story, very suitable for 
family reading. 

“Picture Lessons.” By Prrer Grant, D.D. 
(Edinburgh: W. P.Nimmo.) Expositions of the 
parables; suited also for family Sunday reading, 
but too advanced in style for young children. 

“Philip Walton; or, Light at Last.” By the 
author of ‘Meta Frantz.” (Edinburgh: W. P. 
Nimmo.) <A religious story illustrative in the 
course of a fictitious narratiye, a youths’ struggles 
between Scepticism and faith. 

“The Field of Rivalry,” an heroic poem in four 
books. By E. D. 8. (London : Longman, Green, & 
Co.,Paternoster-row.) The first thing which strikes 
us in this book, isthe way in which it is pointed, 
without capital letters at the commencement of 
the lines—some portions rhyme and some are in 
blank verse. We cannot compliment the author 
on any special gift of poesy, nor even on a facility 
of rhyming, as he ends his couplets with such 
false concords as “o’er grown,” “run;” “skies,” 
“€ trees ;” © rest,” “‘ceas’d,” and “immense,” “ afflu- 
ence.” Nor do we quite see the grammatical cor- 
rectness of speech, where our author makes islets, 
springs, and lakes 

“The mind contemplative with wonder fills.”. 
Here is the passage in full: 

Lake, scenery, and islets, living springs, 
romantic towering cliffs, brooks’ murmurings, 
the mighty river and the thousand hills, 
the mind contemplate with wonder fills, 
‘and when all nature is disposed for rest, 
when warbling night birds’ liquid notes have ceas’d 
the starving wolf alone bemoans his plight, 
in melancholy stillness of the night. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Published by Weeks and Co., 16, Hanover-. 
street, Regent-street. “ Lovely Flowers.” Song 
The words by G@: Washington Moon. The music 
composed by Horton C. Allison.—The Mountain 
Melody. Forthe pianoforte. Composed by Horton 
C. Allison.—Melodious and Characteristic Piano 
Studies. By Horton C. Allison. In two books, 

The talented young composer, Mr. C. Allison, 
who has carried off the first prize in the Conserva- 
toire of Music at Leipsic, an achievement no Eng- 
lishman had ever yet compassed, in his Pianoforte 
Studies presents us with two books suited for the 
professional student rather than the general run of 
amateurs. His mountain melody is scarcely a pop- 
ular style, not being easy in the bass, and requiring 
great modulation of expression to render effect, Bril- 
liant and easy music, lying well under the hand, 
being best liked by the million. “ Lovely Flowers” 
is a very pretty and effective song, and likely to be 
a favourite with ladies. It is in one flat, the 
range not higher than F nor lower than C below the 
line. It dwells chiefly on the middle notes, rather 
inclining to the higher than lower ones, and is 
adapted fora mezzo soprano yoice. The accom- 
paniment is easy. 

crinpemnempeieesnetainabeniasntnindemsmaiiemsteeesteasemaze) 

Messrs. Sarony & Co. have invented a beautiful 
improvement in photography, by which a photo- 
graph appears to be exquisitely slipped through a 
mechanical process, occupying only afew moments. 
The drapery is rounded, the face softened, the back- 
ground thrown into‘distance. The inventor arrived 
in England last week. It is proposed to call the 
process “ Aristotype,” which is said to render pho- 
tographs equal in appearance toa fine monochrome 
miniature. 


THE PARIS FASHIONS. 


——_—o-——_- 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Our Frontispiece.—Bonnet of white lace and 
turquoise blue silk. Bow of blond at the side, 
and a blond scarf tied beneath the chin. Blue 
and white feathers. This bonnet is very pretty 
in half mourning, composed of black lace, and 
lavender, of pale peach coloured terry silk. 
Coloured feathers to match. 

The summer season at last heralds summer 
weather, and almost tropical heat overwhelms us. 
What atmospheric change may, however, occur ere 
these lines are set up in print it would need a 
prophet to foretell. Nevertheless, we may reason- 
ably hope for at least a brief period of genial 
Weather, 

__ Without any warning muslin toilettes are re- 

at all at once, Those ladies who have been 

will beat Lonaises of muslin over silk costumes 

will effect an Head as low camilsol under bodices 
e desired coolness. 


® paniers of puffed up skirts are compara- 


tively little worn in the upper circles, the plain 
tunic, and peplum-like tunics being more fre- 
quently worn, Grey and very light tints of brown 
are decidedly the prevailing colours—especially in 
morning dresses ; grey, dust colours, cedar, and 
fawn, are assumed in batiste, washing satins, grass 
cloths, twilled silks and tussore, which (the lat- 
ter) is suitable either for morning or afternoon 
wear. The washable materials are- generally 
slightly trimmed with cotton braid and narrow 
edgings of thick washing lace. 

_ We have remarked a very pretty innovation in 
riding habitsfor summer wear. The jacket is openin 
frontlikea gentleman’s coat, faced withsilk,and 
buttoning across with frogs on the breast, is again 
cut away sloping to the tails behind, display- 
ing the flaps of a white piqué waistcoat. The 
upper part discloses a white habit-shirt with a little 
collar, tucks, and a cambric frill down the front. 
There is rather a deep tail to the jacket behind, 
with a revers of silk meeting in the centre. A 
gauntlet trimming on the sleeve of silk completes 
the ornament. Moire antique makes a very good 
facing. A rose is a pretty addition on the point 
of the coat revers, and a gauze veil may be added 
to the hat. 

Riding hats are now made cut up at the back 
to accommodate those ladies who wear very high 
chignons and plaits, so'asto prevent the hat tilt- 
ing too much forward. 

The veil worn on the hat should be a long one, 
and twisted loosely round the neck after the man- 
ner of ‘a cloud.” 

Many readers will be asking how to make muslin 
dresses. The most economical is a rather long 
plain skirt, gored, Garibaldi body and coat sleeves 
which looks very well on a nice figure, is neat and 
cheaply washed. Underskirt plain coarse book- 
muslin gored and with a deep hem. But there is 
of course the trouble of holding up sucha dress 
out of doors. The short muslin skirt requires one 
or two, or more flounees. These are cut on the 
straight, set on with a cord very little fulled, 
unless to be goffered, and are prettiest edged with 
narrow imitation Cluny lace, which washes 
well. Cut a straight front, gored at the sides, for 
the panier. Make two pleats each side just above 
the hem, which will give it an apron curve. Make 
the back of two plain breadths, and loop up by 
means of tape loops and strings at the back. 
Edge the panier with a frill. A Garibaldi body 
washes best. Bell sleeves are the most fashionable. 
A ribbon sash to match in colour should always be 
worn with a muslin toilette. 

A pretty style fo ra taffetas or athin summer cilk 
dress is as follows :—Two flounces all round the 
long skirt, very slightly fulled, each edged with a 
very wide pinked out-rouching. These flounces 
are carried allthe way up the back to meet 
the jacket basque, and graduated. Apron front 
as of a tunic edged with a flounce to the side where 
it is caught up with a bow, and the rouche only 
continued to the waist. Under the panier where 
the bow occurs is a sash end, fringed. High 
jacket body with a deep basque behind, a bow and 
ends at the back of the waist, a square on the 
body of fringe. Sleeves tight below the elbows, 
terminating in a deep frill edged with a rouche. 


Description of our Tlustrations. 
THE NEWEST FASHIONS. 


Visiting Dreeses.—Fic. 1.—Grey Mohair Dress, 
trimmed round the skirt with three rows of brown 
velvet. The body is trimmed with brown velvet, 
to simulate a waistcoat. Sailor collar of white 
muslin, edged with lace. 

Fig. 2.—Black Silk Dress, with body, with 
plaited Zasque and sash at back. Skirt, perfectly 
plain. 

Fre. 3.—Polonaise, with Capefor Walking.—The 
model is of blue serge, trimmed with braid and 
fringe. Alsace bonnet, with large bow in front, 
and lace fall at back. 

Fie. 4.—Voilet Silk Rep Dress, {trimmed with 
pleated flounces, edged with eatin of same colour. 
Tunic, edged with fringe and looped up high at 
back, with underneath strings. Body with plain 
basque, edged with frill of same. 

FANCY WORK. 

Fie. 5.—Insertion in Braid for Night-dresses, 
&e.—The materials—Mignardise and vandyke 
braid. The insertion is formed by sewing a line of 
mignardise on each side of the vandyke braid, as 
seen, 


Fic. 6.—Seroll Edging in Braid and Tatting.— 
The materials.—A small shuttleand Boar’s Head 
crochet cotton, No. 20, and a piece of mignardise 
braid. After filling the shuttle, join to a loop of the 
braid; then form a loop for the Ist little round, 
and work 8 double, 1 pearl, 8 double, and draw 


‘eambric or muslin. 


close ; then miss 4 loops of the braid, and join to 
the 5th *, and then to the loop on the other side 
of the braid; and after working another little 
round, the same as first, join to the 5th loop 
of the braid from it, and repeat from * to the 
length required, and finish along the top with a 
chain and double row. 

Fic. 7.—Lace Insertion.—The materials.— Lace 
braid, the size given; and Boar’s Head cotton, 
Nos. 20 and 30. Fill in the lines with the No. 20, 
cotton, as described in No, 404, Fig. 8, and then 
form the darning stitch, spider’s-web, and other 
guipure stitches, with No. 30, as seen. 

Tic. 8.—Guipure Lace.—The materials Lace 
braid, and Boar’s Head crochet cotton, Nos. 24 and 
36. After filling up with the net work linesin No. 
24 cotton between the braid; then work upon the 
squares the spider’s-web and guipure stitch, in 
No. 36. 

Fic. 9.—The Baby’s Insertion.—The materials. 
—ILace braid with or without an edge, together 
with a small shuttle, and Boar’s Head crochet. 
cotton, No. 20, and a Penelope crochet hook, No. 
4, After filling the shuttle, and without breaking 
from the reel, join to the braid; *, and for the Ist 
curve work upon the reel thread 6 double, | pearl, 
6 double, and curve by drawing the shuttle thread 
slightly ; then join to the braid about a quarter of 
an inch from the last, joining by drawing the reel 
thread in a loop through the braid with a crochet 
hook, and then passing the shuttle through it; 
the reel thread should then be drawn, and the 
joining will be complete. Repeat from * to the 
end, and fasten off. Along the other side of the 
braid work a curve row the same as last, and 
fasten off, 


Fig. 10.—Cilet Insertion for Robes, &c.—The 
materials.— Mignardise braid, and Boar’s Head 
cotton, No. 20, and a small shuttle. *, after 
forming a loop, work for the Ist wilet 4 double ; then 
1 pearl and 4 double 3 times, and draw close ; then 
pass the cotton at the back, and join to the opposite 
or 2nd pearl, and repeat from * to the length re- 
quired, and sew the braid on each side of the 
cilets, as seen, or they could be joined in the work- 
ing. 

Fie. 11.—Cravat end.—Trace the design on 
tissue paper and tackit over fine linen on toille 
cerée. Run the pattern and work in satin stitch ; 
pull away the paper gentiy. The best materials to 
use are W. Eyans eat Co’s embroidery cotton and 
Walker’s elliptic needle. - 

This cravat is also very beautiful worked in silk 
or ribbon with filoselle. Work it in white filoselleon 
blue, mauve, violet, or pale green, or coloured 
straw, or on white or black silk incolours; thus, 
the outline of the scroll gold colour, the dns 
alternately blue and scarlet, the flowers two shao 
of pink, the petals alternate, yellow hearts, grdn, 
leaves, two shades, the stalks madder_ broeets 
and the little ornament in the top corner brownwe 

Fia. 12.—Cravat.—Trace the pattern on Freuoh 
Make the guipure bars, and 
the outline in button-hole stitch. Remove it from 
the toille cerée, and cut out the spaces from the 
back. ‘This is also very pretty worked in silk or 
satin with any one-coloured silk. 

Fie. 13.—Striped Point de Bruxelles. — The 
materials.—Fine lacet braid, plain or open accord- 
ing to fancy, and Boar’s Head crochet cotton, No. 
20 or 24. This is simply composed of a forward 
row of loose button-hole stitches from left to right, 
and after fastening into the side of the braid, 
return across the-stitches just worked, and fasten 
into the braid on the left side; then return witha 
forward row of loose button-hole stitches, taking 
up the line of threads (as well as a stitch) each 
time. Repeating the line of thread across, and 
the forward row of button-hole stitches, until the 
space is filled. For all large spaces this stitch is 
suitable, as it is so quickly folded, and looks so well 
when done with regularity. 

Fia. 14.—The Baby’s Edging.— The materials.— 
A small shuttle,and Boars Head crochet cotton, 
Nos. 80 and 40. After filling the shuttle, form a 
loop for the Ist oval, and work 6 double, then 1 
pearl, and 6 double three times, and draw close; 

*, leaye the space of about half an inch, and form 
a loop for the 2nd oval, and work 6 double, jain to 
the last pearl of last oval, 6 double, then 1 pearl, 
and 6 double twice, and draw close ; repeat from * 
to the length, and fasten off. Then fill in tho 
centreof each oval with spider’s-web, in No. 40 
cotton. F 

Fig. 15.—Twisted Point de Bruxelles Stitch — 
The came as the last, with the exception of passing 
the needle and cotton through each stitch in re- 
turning, instead of passing the line of thread across 
the stitches, which forms a twisted row. The for- 
ward row of -button-hole stitches takes up the 
twisted ones. The cottons are numbered in accord- 
ance with Messrs. W. Evans and Co.’s Boar’s 
Head, and the needles by H, Walrke’s gauge, 
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LOVE IN THE CLOUDS. 


) 

* Anp this is the fellow that wants to marry my 
daughter. A pretty fool I should be to give Annie 
to a coward like him!” 

So shouted honest Master Joss, the sacristan of 
the cathedral of Vienna, as he stood in the public 
room of the “Adam and Eve” inn, and looked 
after the angry retreating figure of Master Ottkar, 
the head-mason, 

As he spoke, an honest young gardener, named 
Gabriel, entered ; and for a moment the youth’s 
handsome face flushed high, as though the 
sacristan’s words were directed at him. [or it 
was theoldoldstory. Gabriel and Annie had played 
together and loved each other before they knew 
the rmeaning of the word love; and when, a few 
months before, they had found it out, and Gabriel 
proposed to make Annie his wife, her father 
rejected him with scorn. The young gardener had 
little to off besides an honest heart and a pair of 


‘ndustrious hands, while Master Ottkar, the mason, 
lad both houses and money. To him, then, sorely 
against her will, was the pretty Annie promised ; 


and poor Gabriel kept away from the sacristan’s | 


pleasant cottage, manfully endeavouring to root 


out his love while exterminating the weeds in his interests, and whose daily occupation obliged him 


garden. But somehow it happened that, although | 


the docks and thistles withered and died, that 
other pertinacious plant, clinging and twining like 
the wild conyolyulus, grew and flourished, nur- 


tured, perchance, by an occasional distant glimpse | 


of sweet Annie’s pale cheek and drooping form, 


passing through a crowded street, a neighbour 
hailed him : 

“(Great news, my boy! glorious news! Our 
Leopold has been chosen Emperor at Frankfort. 
Long live the House of Austria! He is to make 
his triumphal entry here in a day or two. Come 
with meto the ‘ Adamand Eve,’ and we will drink 
his health, and hear all about it.” 


Fie. 2. 


In spite of his dejection, Gabriel would have 
been no true son of Vienna if he had refused this 
invitation; and waving his cap in sympathy with 
his comrade’s enthusiasm, he hastened with him to 
the inn. 

We have already seen how the unexpected 
appearance, and more unexpected words, of Master 
Joss met him on his entrance. In the height of 
his indignation, the sacristan did not observe 
Gabriel, and continued in the same tone: 

“T declare, I’d give this moment full and free 
permission to woo and win my daughter to any 
honest young fellow who would wave the banner 
in my stead—ay, and think her well rid of that 
cowardly mason.” 

From time immemorial it had been the custom 
in Vienna, whenever the Emperor made a trium- 
phal entry, for the sacristan of the cathedral to 

stand on the very pinnacle of the highest tower, 
| and wayea banner while the procession passed 
| But Master Joss was old, stiff, and rheumatic, and 


THE NEWEST FASHIONS 


such an exploit would have been quite as much 


| out of his line as dancing on atight-rope. It was 


therefore needful for him to provide a substitute ; 
and it never occurred to him that his intended 
son-in-law, who professed such devotion to his 


to climb to dizzy heights, and stand on slender 
scaffolding, could possibly object to take his place. 

What, then, was his chagrin and indignation 
when, on broaching the matter that afternoon to 
Master Ottkar, he was met by a flat and not over- 


( | courteous refusal. The old man made a hasty 
So matters stood, when one day, as Gabriel was 


retort; words ran high, and the parting volley, 
levelled at the retreating mason, we have already 
reported. 


days. ‘“ My poor boy ! you never could do it ; you, 
a gardener, who never had any practice in climb- 
ing. 

“Ah, now you want to draw back from your 
word!” exclaimed the youth, reddening. ‘‘ My 
head is steady enough ; and if my heart is heavy, 
why, it was you who made it so. Never mind, 
Master Joss. Only promise me, on the word of 
an honest man, that you'll not interfere any more 
| with Annie’s free choice, and you may depend on 
seeing the banner of our Emperor, whom may 
Heaven long preserve, wave gloriously on the old 
pinnacle.” 

“TJ will, my brave lad; I do promise, in the 
presence of all those honest folks, that Annie shall 


be yours!” said the sacristan, grasping Gabriel’s 
hand with one of his, while he wiped his eyes with 
the back of the other. 

“ One thing I have to ask you,” said the young 


[iG, 


tempting Providence ; v 
thought of her displeasure might not make my head 
turn giddy, just when I want it to be most firm and 
collected.” 


“Would you, dear Master Joss, would you 
indeed do so? Then, with the help of Providence, 
Tl wave the banner for you as long as you please 
from the top of St. Stephen’s tower.” 

“You, Gabriel ?” said the old man, looking at 


| him as kindly as he was wont to do in former 


man, “that you'll keep this matter a secret from 
| Annie. She'd never consent; she’d say I was 


and who knows whether the 


“No fear of her knowing it, for I haye sent her 


on a visit to her aunt, two or three miles in the 
country.” 


«And why did you send her from home, Master 


Joss?” asked Gabriel. 


‘‘ Because the sight of her pale face and weeping 


eyes troubled me; because I was vexed with her; 
because, to tell you the truth, I was vexed with 
myself. 


Gabriel, I was a hard-hearted fool, I see 
it now. And I was very near destroying the 
happiness of my only remaining child; for m 

poor boy Arnold, your old friend and school-fel- 
low, Gabriel, has been for years in foreign parts, 
and we don’t know what has become of him. But 
now, please God, Annie at least will be happy, and 
you shall marry her, my lad, as soon after the day 
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of the procession as you and she please, There's 
my hand on't.” : 
There was not a happier man, that evening 


within the precincts of Vienna than Gabriel, the , 


gardener, although he well knew that “he 
was attempting ® ‘most. perilous enterprise, 
and ‘one as likely #5 not to result in 
his death. He made all necessary arrange- 
ments in case of that event, especially in 
reference to the comfort of an only sister who 
lived with him, and whom he was careful to keep 
in ignorance of his intended venture. This done, 
he Fesignéd himself to dream all night of tum- 
bling from terrific heights, and all day of his 
approaching happiness. 

Meanwhile, Ottkar swallowed his chagrin as he 
best might, and kept aloof from Master Joss; but 
he might have been seen holding frequent and 
secret communications with Lawrence, a man who 
assisted the sacristan in the care of the church. 

The day of the young Emperor’s triumphal 
entry arrived. He was not expected to reach 
Vienna before evening ; and at the appointed hour 
the sacristan embraced Gabriel, and, giving him 
the banner of the House of Austria, gorgeously 
embroidered, said : 

“Now, my boy, up, in God’s name! Follow 
Lawrence; he'll guide you safely to the top of 
the spire, and afterwards assist you in coming 
down.” 

Five hundred and fifty steps to the top of the 
tower! Mere child’s play—the young gardener 
flew up them with a joyous step. Then came two 
hundred wooden stairs over the clock-tower and 
belfry ; then five steep ladders up the narrow 
pinnacle. Courage! A few more bold steps— 
half an hour of peril—then triumph, reward, the 
priest’s blessing, and the joyful “Yes!” before the 
altar. Ah, how heavy was the banner to drag 
upwards — how dark the strait, stony shaft! 
Hold, there is the trap-door. Lawrence, and an 
assistant who accompanied him, pushed Gabriel 
through. 

“That's it!” eried Lawrence; “you'll see the 
iron steps aad the clamps to hold on by outside— 
only keep your head steady. When ’tis your time 
to come down, hail us, and we'll throw you a rope- 
ladder with hooks. Farewell!” 

As he said these words, Gabriel had passed 
through the trap-door, and with feet and hands 
clinging to the slender iron projections, felt him- 
self hanging over a tremendous precipice, while 
the cold evening breeze ruffled his hair. He had 
still, burdened as he was with the banner, to 
steady himself on a part of the spire sculptured in 
the similitude of a rose, and then, after two or 
three daring steps still higher, to bestride the very 
pinnacle, and wave his gay gold flag. 

“May God be merciful to me!” sighed the poor 
lad, as glancing downward on the busy streets, 
lying so far beneath, the whole extent of his 
danger flashed upon him. He felt so lonely, so 
utterly forsaken in that desert of the upper air, 
and the cruel wind strove with him, and struggled 
to wrest the heavy banner from his hand. 

«Annie, Annie, ’tis for thee!” he murmured, 
and the sound of that sweet name neryed him to 
endurance. He wound his left arm firmly round 
the iron bar which supported the golden star, sur- 
mounted by a crescent, that served as a weather- 
cock, and with the right waved the flag, which 
flapped and rustled like the wing of some mighty 
bird of prey. The sky—how near it seemed— 
grew dark above his head, and the lights and bon- 
fires glanced upwards from the great city below. 
But the cries of rejoicing came faintly on his ear, 
until one long-continued shout, mingled with the 
sound of drums and trumpets, announced the 
approach of Emperor Leopold. = 

“Fuzza! huzza! long live the Emperor! 
shouted Gabriel, and waved his banner proudly. 
But the deepening twilight and the dizzy height 
rendered him unseen and unheard by the busy 
crowd below. 

The deep voice of the cathedral clock tolled the 
hour. 

« Now my task is ended,” said Gabriel, drawing 
a deep sigh of relief, ‘and shivering in the chilly 
breeze. Now I have only to get down and give the 
signal.” 

More heedfully and slowly than he had ascended: 
he began his descent. Only ‘once he looked up- 
ward to the golden star and crescent, now begin- 
ning to look colourless against ‘the dark sky. 


“Fa!” said he, “doesn't it: look now as if that 
heathenish Turk of ‘a ‘éres¢erit were nodding and 
wishing me ‘an ‘évil “good might?’ Be quiet, 
Mohammed !” 


A few courageous steps landed him once more 
amid the petals of the gigantic sculptured rose, 


which offered the best, indeed the only coigne of 


yantage for his feet to rest on. 
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He furled his banner tightly together, and 
shouted : 

* Hollo, Lawrence! Albert! throw me up the 
ladder and the hooks.” 

No answer. ; 

poe loudly and shrilly did Gabriel reiterate the 
call. 

Nota word, not a stir below. 

“oly Virgin! can they have forgotten me? Or 
have they fallen asleep?-” cried the poor fellow 
aloud ; and the sighing wind seemed to answer like 
a mocking demon. 

“ What shall I do? What Will become of me ?” 

Now enveloped in darkness, he dared not stir 
one hair-breadth to the right or to the left. A 
| painful sensation of tightness ‘came ‘acréss his 
chest, and his soul grew bitter within him. 

“They have left me here of set purpose,” he 
muttered through his clenched teeth. The torches 
below will shine on my crushed body.” 

Then, after a moment : 

“No, no; the sacristan could not find it in his 
heart; men born of women could not do it. They 
will come. They z2wst come.” 


| 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 
——o 
Sreax Sortiy to Horses.—No man must speak 
Joud to any of the horses, or in the stable where 
they are. Horses of good blood are nervous ; and 
loud, excited conversation is felt by every horse in 
the stable who hears it. Excited words addressed 
to one horse are felt by every other horse who 
hears them, and keep them all nervous and uneasy. 
If it is necessary to speak gently to horses, how 
much more so is it to human beings, especially the 
members of our own household. —- 


Do yor Riwicunn Cutiprex.—Children often 
seem to say very absurd things, for which they are 
ridiculed or abashed. Nothing, however, can be 
crueller than this; for the child has merely done 
what many a philosopher has done before him— 
jumped to a wrong conclusion ; and if, instead of 
being ridiculed and made to distrust himself, and 
avoid the venturing his little speculations before 
us in future, we had been at the trouble of carefully 
examining his notions, we should have discovered 
how naturally, perhaps, the idea had arisen, or 
how ingeniously, through a lack of knowledge, the 
little mind had put together incongruous things. 


A GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 
Poisonous PiGMENTs. 


It is not alone in colouring wall paper 
that the poisonous pigments are used, Con- 
fectionery, pastry, ornaments and toys, are 
coloured with them, articles that soon find their 
way to children’s mouths. Toy boxes of water 
colours furnish an illustration. One of the 


analysis was found to contain 8:89 grains of 
arsenic. The shelves in closets and pantries 
are sometimes covered with arsenic paint, from 
which the poison is easily absorbed by any warm 
or moist substance. The brilliant green paper 
used for covering paste-board boxes, for tickets, 
for bonbon wrappers, for lamp shades, is coloured 
with arsenic. The green of artificial grass and 
leaves is generally produced by arsenic. In one 
case, in asingle twig of twelve leaves, ten 
grains of pure arsenic were found. Arsenic is 
used to colour cloth for women’s dresses. Dr. 
Draper procured a sample of the stuff called 
tarlatan, resembling muslin, which was found 
to hold feebly 8-21 grains of white arsenic to 
every square foot. - To handle or to wear such 
goods is dangerous ‘to life. 


Gitprp Nerpies—Mr, J: Roberts, of “New 
York, proposes to Gover needles with a coating 
of non-corrosive métal, 8uch asgeld, silver, copper, 
or tin, the said métals. being applied after the 
articles have been finished hy gilding, plating, or 
tinning. He prefeis to ‘coat them with gold, 
first plating them with silver Or copper to facili- 
tate the process of gilding, ‘but it may be accom- 
plished without the application of silver or 
copper. i 


Portrait albums are'wow to be foutid’on every drawing- 
room table. No article is more welcomeasa gift. They 
were badly bound when first introduced, but are now 
got up in the most perfect style with leather joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily !ow prices for 50, 
100, 300, or 400 portraits by Parkins and Gotto pur- 
veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H: the Princess of Wales. 
27 and 28,Oxford.street London, W. 


green blocks of paint, weighing 38-26 grains, on 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 
—_— 0-——"' 

We last week stated+that Mdile.Nilsson received 
at the rate of £260 per night at Covent-garden ; 
to this we may add that Mdime. Patti is paid £120 
each time she sings at Drury-lane. 

Ir is said that M. ‘Gounod received only £80 for 
the copyright of Faust in this ‘country. We 
can hardly believe this statement ; publishers do 
not often make such lucky hits, 

Tur Directors of the Philharmonic Society have 
presented Mdme. A. Goddard witha handsome gold 
bracelet in acknowledgnrent of her recent playing 
of their conductor’s pianoforte concerto. Mr. 


~Cusins has also given the accomplished pianist a 


beautiful locket in recognition ‘of that event. 

Av M. Gounod’s grand benefit concert, which will 
take place at the Albert-hall on July the 15th, the 
composer of Faust will appear in a new character, 
and sing a song entitled the “Maid of Athens,” 
which he has recently composed.—Musical Stand- 
ard, 

Besmpes laurel crowns, gold medals, and 
numerous other honours (says the Musical Stand- 
ard), Verdi has received the sum of £8,000 for 
his last opera, Aida. This we believe to be 
more than Beethoven received for allthe music he 
ever wrote; to be sure he wrote for posterity, 
whereas Verdi writes for operatic stars—and the 
music sellers. 

Tim authorities of Madrid have forbidden the 
performance of Verdi's Don Carlos. —Musical 
Standard. 

Mr. Groncx Perren has been engaged at the 
Crystal Palace for English opera, and will make 
his first appearance on Tuesday next. His ser 
vices have been retained for several representations 
of his justly-celebrated and favourite parts. 

Mr. Tooxn’s performance of Michael Garner, in 
Dearer than Life, has met with an extraordinary 
favourable reception at Norwich, the audience 
being so large that, in spite of double prices, .the 
orchestra had to be converted into seats for the 
spectators. Mr. Toole has also appeared in Paws 
Pry, The Spitalfields’ Weaver, and other pieces. 

Mrs. Joux Woop returned from New York on 
Saturday last, and left on Friday for Paris and 
Vienna to complete the arrangement for the pro- 
duction of Le Roi Carotte in America. Mr. John 
Brougham has been engaged toappear as the King ; 
Miss Rose Hersée will take the part of Rosée du 
Soir; and Mrs. John Wood will play Robin. M. 
Offenbach is composing new music for the piece. 


Sin Mremart Costa had the honour of an 
interview with his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales on Monday, at Marlborough-house. His 
royal highness took the occasion of presenting to 
Sir M. Costa a massive gold ring, bearing an 
engraved seal of the Royal Albert Hall, with an 
inscription inside. 


Mr. Irvena is making a great success at the 
Alexandra theatre, Liverpool, in the part of 
Mathias. 


A new burlesque by Mr. Reece will shortly be 
produced at the Strand theatre. » 

Mr. Srrance has granted the use of the Surrey- 
gardens on the 26th inst., for a benefit in aid of 
the funds of the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum. 


A compLIMENTARY benefit is to be given to Mr. 
A. Nicholson, musical director at the Vaudeville 
theatre, on Wednesday morning next. 


Dr. Lanxester held an inquest on Friday, in 
Clerkenwell, on the body of Thomas Bennett 
Booth, aged 45 years. The evidence showed that 
deceased, an American, was a relative of Booth, 
who shot President Lincoln ; he had latterly been 
stage-manager of the Lyceum theatre. He was a 
married man, and had lived at 17, Merlins-place. 
His wife was in America. On the 7th inst. he 
became ill after breakfast, and was visited by a 
medical man named Betts, who prescribed a 
poultice and medicine. During the night he 
became restless and expired before morning. The 
real cause of death was a rupture of the liver, and 
the coroner directed the jury to retuin ® verdict 
of « Death from natural causes,” 


Mrs. Swanporovucn, better known as Miss 
Eleanor Bufton, has obtained £1,600, damages 
for injuries sustained in @ railway accident. ‘Sir 
W. Fergusson, and other eminent #professional 
men, deposed that she had suffered from concussion 
of the brain, and a severe sprain to the neck ‘and 
shoulder. She must not study for a considerable 
period, and would never ‘again ‘be the ‘elegant 
figure she once was. “bE SES 


CoMALtnEs, sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
2s. Gd. and 5s. per bottle. Curley & Co. (Limited) 
London,—See Advertisement, page 351. 
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AMUSING SCRAPS. 


——— 


A weppiNG trip—A breach of promise. 

San Francisco boasts of a woman who has 
taken to omnibus driving there. In Eastern cities 
it is not uncommon to find women who have taken 
to the stage for a livelihood. 

An afflicted editor, who is troubled with hand- 
organs under his window, longs for the “ evil days” 
mentioned in Ecclesiastes, when ‘the grinders 
shall cease because they are few,” and “the sound 
of grinding shall be ‘ low.’” 

Wuy is the Egyptian-hall like a cruet-stand ? 

Because when the audience are mustered they 
find Pepper in it. ; 

Wny is Figaro like an unsuccessful slop tailor ? 

Because he has so many suits on hand. 

A wApy named Mary Ann Eldridge, had occa- 
sion to send a note to a gentleman, and put two 
r’s into her first name ia the signature, thus :— 
“ Marry Ann Eldridge.” The man was a 
bachelor, and consequently took the hint—he 
married Ann Eldridge, 

“THANnKs !” muttered our bachelor friend, “no 
more women in heayen; they can’t get in. Their 
hoops are so broad they will have to go the Jroad 
road !—none of these fashionables can ever trayel 
through the narrow gate.” 

Aw old lady desired her worse half to look into 
a barrel that stood in the corner, and tell her 
what he saw. The old gentleman looked and thus 
answered—O. I. C. U. M. T. 

THe question has been asked, why it is con- 
sidered impolite for gentlemen to go into the 
presence of ladies in their shirt sleeves, while it 
is considered in every way correct for the ladies 
themselves to appear before gentlemen without any 
sleeves at all. 

Ir a “miss” is as good as a “mile,” it will take 
three young ladies to make aleague. Our bachelor 
editor says he will lay a wager that he could 
“make a league” with either one of them. 

Tne pleasure of love is in loving. We are 
happier in the passion we feel, than in that which 
we excite. 

_He that marries for beauty alone, is like a buyer 
of cheap furniture—the varnish that caught the 
eye will not endure. 

Tue more true merit a man has the more does 
he applaud it in others. 

A COMPANIONABLE woman is always pretty. 
Beauty catches fools, even if it has no sense with 
it ; but good sense without beauty,and with a sweet 
spirit, always wins respect, admiration, and love. 

Why is a dinner like spring? Because a single 
swallow never makes it. 

A woman called at a grocer’s the other day, and 

asked fora quart of vinegar. It was measured out, 
and she put it ina gallon jug. She then asked 
for another quart to be put in the same vessel, 
““ And why not ask for half a gallon and have 
done with it?” impatiently asked the grocer. 
“Och! bless your little soul,” answered Bridget, 
knowingly, ‘isn’t it for two that I want it ?” 

Ty the museum at Hifatutin, isa flea skin, con- 
taining seven misers’ souls, seven rich men’s con- 
sciences, the “ principles” of seven leading poli- 
ticians, seventeen old bachelors’ hearts, and all 
the remaining sweetness of seventy old maids. 


Good value for moncy is desired by all; butwith 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. For thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2,538 Agents—Chemists, Confectioners, and Book- 
sellers. 


Srecracirs.— Of all the gifts which science has 
so freely lavished on humanity,perhaps thereisnone 
that ranks higher than the means afforded of as- 
sisting the natural vision. The value of Spectacles 
when properly adjusted cannot be overrated, for 
they enable us to pursue our ayocations, whether 
of duty or pleasure, with ease and comfort. From 
these observations it will be seen that the danger- 
ous practice of wearing Spectacles purchased from 
those unacquainted with lenses should be avoided. 
We recommend those requiring good spectacles, 
to try Mr. Bernard Davis 430, Euston-road, Opti- 
cian tothe Ophthalmic Institution, manufacturer 
of microscops, magic-lanterns, dissolving views,&c,, 
from catalogues may be obtained. : 


pqeORWICK’s Custarp Powpenr is now used by all 
aetonoe families for making delicious Custard, 
atle pea ‘Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 

eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 


Pelee} i= fina dealers in 1d, and 2d. packets, and 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


——o—— 


SroncE Caxe.—I send you a recipe for cheap 
sponge cake which we think very nice: One cup 
of white sugar, one cup of sweet milk, two 
spoonfuls of butter, one egg, one pint of flour, 
two heaping teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
stirred well in the flour, one teaspoonfal of soda 
dissolved in the milk; flavour with lemon. 
Cut in squares, and sprinkle thickly with sugar 
before baking. 


Srewep Caves’ Feet.—Cook a couple of 


calves’ feet in some water, with lemon juice, a 


head of celery, a little thyme and tarragon, 
pepper and salt. When the meat can be easily 
taken from the bones, cut it up in convenient 
pieces, egg and bread crumb them, and fry 
them in butter. Make some gravy with the 
liquor the feet were boiled in, season it to 
taste; add a glass of port wine, some pieces of 
pickled cucumber, and a few capers. Put the 
feet into the gravy, stew them for one hour, 
and serve. 

Fintet oF Vean.—Brown a little flour in 
some butter, add some stock to it, a laural leaf, 
pepper, salt, a little cayenne, a glass of Madeira, 
a few button mushrooms, and acouple of truffles 
cut in pieces. Lay the fillet-—which must be 
previously half-roasted—in this gravy, stew it 
for half an hour, and serve, removing the 
laural leaf. Forcemeat balls and stewed sweet- 
breads may be used as a garnish. 


Iv THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet 
used the GuenrieLp Srarcu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if 
this is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laun- 
dress, it is the finest Starch they ever used. When 
you ask for GLexrretp Srarcn, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit. Beware, therefore, of spurious 
imitations, 


To Consumptives.—A grateful father is desirous 
of sending by mail, free of charge to all who wish 
it, a copy of the prescription by which his daughter 
was restored to perfect health from confirmed con. 
sumption, after having been given up by her 
physicians and despaired of by her father, a well- 
known physician, who has now discontinued 
practice. Sent to any person Free. Address O. 
P. BROWN, Secretary, 2, King-street, Covent- 
garden, London. 


Breakrast.—Errs’s Cocoa.— GRaAtTEeruL AND 
Comrortinc.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flayoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor’s bills.”—Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Each packet 
is labelled—“ Janus Errstand Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and condensed Milk). 


Elizabeth Easterbrook, aged 41, a domestic 
servant, residing at Merrick’s-place, Bermondsey, 
was charged before Mr. Cook, at the Clerkenwell 
Police-court, with stealing from No. 261, Camden- 
road, Islington, 14 silver table spoons, 18 silver 
dessert ditto, 24 tea ditto, 3 table forks, and a 
number of other articles of plate, of the value of 
£60, the property of Mrs. Wllen Edwards, her 
mistress. The facts showed that this was a very 
heartless robbery. The prisoner had been in the 
employ of the complainant for about eight years, 
and great confidence was reposed in her. On the 
6th of this month, two days after the burial of her 
deceased employer, Mr. Booth, auctioneer, of the 
Camden-road, was called in to value the property 
for the purpose of probate. He was handed a list 
of the plate, and when he asked to look at it the 
prisoner told him that she had lost the key, but 
that the plate chest had better not be broken open, 
as she thought she might have dropped it at her 
aunt’s, and could fetch itin the course of an hour, 
She left for the purpose of fetching the key, but 
did not return any more. Nothing more was heard 
of her until last night, when Divisional-sergeant- 
Abberline, Y division, met her in a street at: Ber 
mondsey. He told her the charge, and she posi- 
tively denied that she knew anything of the rob. 
bery, but on the way to the Kentish-town Police- 
station she said that it. was all through a man she 
had met in the street, but whose name and address 
she did not know. Yesterday morning, on the 


way to the police-station, the prisoner told Abber- 
line where the plate was pawned, and he had no 
doubt that if time was given he could recover it, 
Mr, Cooke remanded the prisoner for a weed. 


Tue Conpitron oF Domestic Servants. 


Tuesday afternoon a crowded public meeting of 
domestic servants was held in the hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Great Marlborough- 
street, in furtherance of the objects of the Servants’ 
Mutual Aid Association. The Marquis of Towns- 
hend presided. The Rey. C. B. Gibson said the 
object of the association was to assist servants 
when out of employment, to keep a proper register 
to enable those of good character to obtain situat- 
ions, to protect those servants whose characters 
may be unjustly impugned, and to provide tempo- 
rary assistance to servants in distress. At present 
30 women-servyants were members and six men- 
members at an annual subscription of 5s. Mrs. 
Cortten satd she had suffered much because several 
ladies by whom she had been employed had refused 
to give her a character although she was honest, 
sober, civil and industrious. ‘The evil caused by 
such conduct on the part of ladies was shocking in 
the extreme. It was destruction and starvation to 
old servants, and for the young female servant 
without a character her fate was pitiable—she had 
only two alternatives, the workhouse or the streets. 
The Chairman said if an employer refused a charac- 
ter without reason the association would inquire 
into the matter. After addresses from several 
speakers a resolution was passed expressing con- 
fidence and satisfaction at the progress of the 
association. A committee was appointed to es- 
tablish a servants’ club, and the proceedings closed 
with a cordial vote of thanks to the noble chair- 
man. 


Hottoway’s OINTMENT AND PiLts.—Diseases 
of Women.—Medical science in all ages has 
been directed to alleviate the many maladies in- 
cident to females, but Professor Holloway, by 
diligent study and attentive observation, was 
induced to believe that nature had provided a 
remedy for these special diseases. After vast 
research he succeeded in compounding his 
celebrated Pills and Ointment, which embody 
the principle naturally designed for the relief 
and cure of disorders peculiar to women of all 
ages and constitutions, whether residing in 
warm or cold climates. They have repeatedly 
corrected disordered functions which had defied 
the usual drugs prescribed by medical men, 
and with the still more satisfactory result that 
the malady has been completely and per- 
manently removed. 

WE are all of us accustomed in this country 
to drink the wines of the Rhine and Moselle. 
There are, however, many of us who, notwith- 
standing the autumnal trip to the Rhine and 
the numerous bottles of Zeltuger and Marso- 
brumner, which we then consumed, who know 
nothing of many fine vintages grown on the 
slopes of the valleys of the Aar Saar, 
Kuizig,and many more tributaries of theQueenof 
Rivers. To help the lover of Rhine wines in 
this very material object, Mr. M. A. Verkriizen 
has published a pamphlet for the year 1872, not 
only full or information respecting the various 
vintages, reviews of the various Hocks, and tne 
medical testimony upon their wholesomeness, 
but he has given us instructions for storing and 
keeping wines, together with some excellent re- 
marks upon German wines in general. At the 
end of this pamphlet we also find some excellent 
recipes for cups, amongst which let us recom- 
mend to our readers that most delightful of all 
beverages, “ Mai wine,’’ or May cup. Mr. M. A. 
Verkriizen deserves the thanks of all hght wine 
drinkers for his very perfect little publication. 

Ar Marlborough-street on Monday a German 
named Louis Nestler was fined 20s. or 14 days 
—for what ? For kicking and beating with his 
fist a little girl till she fell down in a: fainting 
state, because he fancied, and wrongly it appears 
that the child rang his door-bell. In doing this 
he burst open a door with his violence, and then 
after giving the little thing—she is 12 years old 
—three kicks, the brute ran into his house, which 
should be ina wild beastshow. ‘The complain- 
ant,” says the report, ‘ was so injured that she 
was obliged to be supported in and out of the 
court.” We presume that Mr. Newton, the 
presiding magistrate, has no children, which is 
the utmost comment we will permit ourselves 
to make upon him and his sentence. _ Little 
Eliza Daring’s mother was admonished by this 
lenient judge “not to let her daughter play in 
strange places to the annoyance of the inhabitants 
But, he added, “ the defendant had no right to 
take the law into his own hands.” <A more 
brutal assault we scarcely remember to have 
read of in the whole course of our experience, 
and we regret that the magistrate did not 
punish the perpetrator to the utmost limits of 
his power, as we should haye done had we been 
in his place. 
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GertrvpE.—Make up the dress into a short skirt, of 


six widths gored. .The silk will not be wide enough to 
gore two out of a breadth, so merely slope off the side. 
Make each breadth‘a yard long, and add lining at the top 
and 2 false hem to make the skirt the necessary length 
Cat a plain body and sleeves, 3} yards, and a panier, 43 
our polonaise panier wll be suitable for this, and cuts 
into, fronts 1}, side pieces 13, back 1 yard. This will 
leave you $ofayard over. Make a fiounce to the skirt, 
and a frill to the panier and hanging sleeves of kilt- 
pleated book muslin, and add a muslin bow andends to 
the waist-band behind; or make a short skirt floanced 
with the same and plain high body and coat sleeves, and 
wear a took muslin polonaise with high body and 
hanging sleeves over it. Trim the polonaise with a lace 
edged frill, Your writing is not very good, and might 
be improved with practice. We will forward you a 
pattern for 6 stamps and an addressed envelope. 
Brunette says: “Forgive my troubling you so often, 
but I think you will when you know I have no one to 
advise me but you. Would a girlof nineteen who is 
fond of gentlemen’s society and of fiattery, who is a lover 
of dress and romance, be considered by modest girls and 
bashful young gentlemen, a flirt? 2. What do you 
think of my handwriting? 3. What character does it 
indicate 2??? 1. Not necessarily a flirt, though very likely 
to degenerate into one. It depends on what amount of 
self control she exercises. 


are. 2. It requires more cultivation. 
thoughtless, and animated. 


M.B. says: ‘Can you tell me where I can get‘the 
materials for paper rosette work? 2, Is there anything 
new in carte de menu for the table ?”? The materials for 
the work you name are sold in various colours and 
widths, and bottles of varnish also, by Messrs. Parkins 
and Gotto, Oxford-street, London, W.C. 2. There is a 


8. Impulsive, 


new kind of dinner card sold by the same firm of 


stationers; it isan etched border, a landscape, wild 
flowers, and various designs drawn by a lady who 
devotes the proceeds to charity. 


Kitrmn.— We are always pleased to receive letters from 
our correspondents and are glad our repliesare welcome 
to you, The lines enclosed are very good indeed for a 
young lady of sixteen, because the ideas are poetical 
and a great deal of the so-called verse, submitted to us 
by persons, who are indignant to learn that their com 
munications have reached the waste-paper basket, has 
not a single idea in whole collection of lines. But 
“‘ Storm and Cloud”? is not blank verse. One of the 
first essentials of verse is that the accent shall fall on 
corresponding syllables in corresponding lines. In blank 
verse all the lines correspond. It is also necessary that 
the same number of syllables (not words) should be 
contained in corresponding lines. ‘Ten syllables are 
the usual length of blank verselines. You should study 
a work on the art of poetry. If you will forward a 
Stamped envelope we will send “ Storm and Cloud,” with 
some suggestions appended. 


Pp. P. K. inquires: ‘‘Do you think it right or proper 
for a minister to kiss the young ladies when he meets 
them, after they have been away for afew weeks P What 
do you think of a man that would doit? Is he fit for a 
minister? It oay be right, but I should like very much 
to know what you think of it. Please answer in the 
Lady's Own Paper, and you will greatly oblige one who 
has taken the paper ever since it commenced.” A 
minister in many things is like any other gentleman, as 
much privileged, and no more. He is entitled to have 
his {riends as much as any other gentleman, and no 
more; and allthat is proper for any other gentleman 
in such relations is proper for him. What would be im. 
proper for other gentlemen in such relations is usually 
improper—that is, in bad taste and judgment—for him. 
Tn the case of other gentlemen,age, length of acquaint- 
ance, degree of intimacy with the family, and so on, 
would determine the propriety or impropriety of parti- 
cular modes of salutation. The same thing is true of a 
minister. A young lay gentleman would not be at 
liberty to kiss his lady friends “ promiscuouly ;”’ and we 
presume a young clergyman would be under a like 
restraint. On the other hand, a gentleman, who has 
long and intimately known young ladies, perhaps as 
the companions of his own children, is not thought to 
do anything wrong in saluting them by the kiss, and 
the same rule would apply to a clergyman, ‘The only 
thing further to be said is, that in many European 
countries salutation by kissing is extended over very 
wide circles. 

Inquirzr puts the following question: ‘‘Is it contrary 
to etiquette for a young lady to give an unmarried 
gentleman flowers, who calls at her home professionally, 
she having no previous acquaintance with the gentleman, 
and he being very fond of flowers? Please answer in 

our next Lady’s Own Paper.” There could be no harm 
in such a courtesey, nor would it be contrary to etiquette 
if it were done in the right spirit, and with becoming 
modesty and grace. Such a thing might be done in a 
spirit and manner which would make it not only contrary 
to etiquette, but aleo exceedingly offensive. 


Miss J. P. says: J have been receiving attentions 
from a young gentleman of this city now some fifteen 
months, and about four or five weeks ago he asked me 
to have him. This request of his was so sudden that I 
did not know what to say—Yes or No, and as he was 
going home, and was to be gone about two weeks, I 
told him I would tell him when he came back. Well, 
he has come back, and has said nothing to me about it. 
He has been up to see me several times since, though, 
‘And now I want you to tell me what I can do to bring 
him back. I love him dearly, and would do almost any - 
thing to have him act as he used to. He is talking 
about all the other young ladies, and says it.to me in 
such a way just to fease me I believe. And now, Mr. 
Editor, if you will tell me—as I have no one else to ask 
what I can do, or what todo, I will most gladly.” 
You must employ a woman’s discernment to determine 
what his feelings are. If he loves you truly, you may 
properly recall the conversation, and give him an 
opportunity, of renewing his request. If he made his 
offer lightly, and now thinks no more of it, the sooner 
you resign him to the other young ladies,the better for all 
parties, andif you should show him that he has won 
your contempt, we think no harm will be done. 

A Constant? READER asks: ‘ On which finger should 
a young lady wear a ring, and is seventeen too young P 
2, What occupation would you recommend her to under- 
take, as she wishes to sleep at home? Is it improper to 


A girl may like gentlemen’s 
society and flattery and yet be modest, as we hope you 


walk out with a young man of twenty. 4, How can I 
improve my writing.’ 1, On the third finger of the 
right hand. An engagement ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand, You are not too young to wear 
aring. 2. It is impossible to dictate an occupation to 
you unless we knew your abilities. 3. Not in your posi- 
tion, if you are both steady and have a view to an 
engagement. 4. By writing mixed hand copies carefully 
with a soft magnum-bonum pen. . 

£1,000 a Year (Southend) says: **I love a girl very 
much, but I am told she is engaged to another person. 
I do not believe it, for I think her to be tie very soul of 
honour. Now what I want to know is, how shallI 
find out whether it is so or not? I am in deep dis- 
tress, for if it is so, I hardly dare to think of it. Iam 
twenty years old. In one year I shall be worth four 
thousand pounds, and the day that I am twenty-four 
will bring me into the income of a thousand pounds a 
year. The pricipallies in the shape of realestate. Do 
you think that safe enough to marry on, youngasIam?” 
‘What should prevent a girl who is the “ soul of honour”’ 
from being engaged to be married? The only way for 
you to find out is to usk her parents, in a respectful 
manner, telling them, it necessary, why youask. You 
have money enough to marry on, if you have brains 
enough to take care of your money. 

Vipa says: ‘*I have never been in trouble enough to 
ask your assistance in getting out before. It may seem 
simple to you now, but it is heartrending to me. It is 
this: A few Sundays ago two gentlemen were talking 
about me. Bothof them pretend toloveme. One of 
them I love devotedly, the other one I like as a friend 
only. The one that I love made some light remark, so 
the other told me, but he would not tell me until I 
promised not to tell the other one who told mg, or whit 
it was. I wrote to the gentleman who spoke lightly of 
me, asking him to return my notes and other little 
thiogs. I gave only this reason for doing so, that I 
guessed he knew why I did it, as he was aware of having 
been talking about me, I told him that I did not love 
him, and never had, which was not the truth, for I have 
loved him ever since Iknewhim. He answered my 
letter, returning my notes, at the same time saying 
some one had been telling me fibs, because he did not 
say one word of harm, and he said if I would tell him 
who told me, he would face them and tell them that it 
was not so. What shallIdo? 1 love him devotedly, 
and would be very unhappy to know that he has ceased 
to love me. IT havetried to forget him, but in vain. 
He is in my waking thoughts and sleeping dreams. I 
have no one to advise me, so please answer and oblige 
a constant reader.” Vrpa made a hasty promise not to 
give the name of a mean, and probably deceitful tale- 
bearer, if not taleteller, and she bears the unpleasant 
consequences. Whether in all the circumstanc2s—best 
known to herself—she should require the talebearer to 


‘make good his charge before the accused, is a matter 


she must decide for herself. There are promises ‘‘ more 
honoured in the breach than the observance.” It would 
be probably right to say to the talebearer, ‘‘ I have kept 
my word to you, but the happiness of two people is so 
involved that I take back my promise, and require you 
to substantiate your statement.’ Moreover, Vipa has 
something to take back herself, when denyiug her love 
for the injured man, as probably he is. 


CHARADES, &c. 
CHARADE. 1 
Within this isle my first did blow, 
To prove its nature blest ; 
But Afric’s sons ne’er felt its glow 
Tiluminate their breast. 


My second, like an Afric’s fate, 
Confinement does express. 
My whole attends a great estate, 
As well as one that’s less, 
ConuUnpDrRuUMS, 
1. What colour does a boy look if you hurt him ? 
2. Why do British soldiers never run away ? 
3. When is a book like a prisoner in the States of 
Barbary ? 
4, What wind would a hungry sailor prefer ? 
5. On which side of a pitcher is the handle? 
6. When may a chair be said to dislike you? 
- 7, What is that which divides by uniting, and unites 
by dividing ? 


ANSWERS. 
CHARADE: 
Peacock. 
ConuNDRUMS. 
1, A player. 
2, Because one gets bad Labits from him. 
3. Because they correspond but never meet- 
4, Because he the soonest takes offence (a fence). 
5. One that is forbidding. 
6. The one gathers what he sews, and the other sews 
what she gathers. 

7. Vowels, 


THE wife of the editor of the Utica Bee, who 
has been filling the editorial chair since her 
husband was sent to prison for contempt of 
court, is tired of the job. She says:—« We wish 
the editor would come back. We don’t want to 
occupy his chair any longer. It isn’t pleasant. 
We don’t like it. We don’t like to have tall, 
beetle-browed Bob Harts come striding into our 
presence, armed with a heavy cudgel, and 
demand to know who wrote some of the meekest 
paragraphs ever put in a paper. We don't like 
to dun or be dunned. We don’t like to have 
the proprietors of old-established printing- 


like so much care and responsibility. We are 
glad we are not aman. We would not have his 
care and anxiety of business for all the ballot in 
the United States. Women who choose may 
occupy exceptional positions, but we had rather 
beexcused. We nevercraved this job; are not 
a bit thankful that it bas been thrust upon us. 
It is dingy and dark here, and we had rather be 


offices get our printers away from us. We don’t’ 


out inthe sunshine. Shopping has inexpressible 
charms for us, and it is a woman’s privilege, 
‘For men must work, and women be gay.’ Be- 
sides, there are some fine points of scenery 
about here which need sketching. So let’s have 
the editor back again by all means.” 


To brace the nerves, to overcome weariness and dis- 
inclination to activity, to prevent irregularities, we 
should recommend recourse to be had to Kearsleys, 
Widow Welch’s Female Pills, which are a really invigo- 
rating tonic medicine. Creating an appetite ; correcting 
indigestion; dispelling flatulency; curing headache ; 
relieving shortness of breath and palpitations of the 
heart. Used with great success by the medical pro- 
fession, and proved by over 20,000 people annually to be 
a certain means of relief. Sold by all chemists in boxes 
in white wrappers (which notice particularly to evade 
deception), or by post, free for 36 stamps, of J. Sanger 
and Sons, 160, Oxtord-street, London, W. 
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Tru Lapy’s Own Paper is published by Thoma. 
Smith, at2 & 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also,be 
obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents 
throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the Office, 2 
and 3, Shoe-lane, E.C., upon the receipt of P,O.0., cost- 
ing ld., at the following rates: — 

One Year, Monthly Parts, post free .. 83. 6d. 


9 Weekly Numbers 5, eesree 6s. 6d. 
Half-year rf 7) 93) tee 38. Sd. 
Quarter a peer ls, 8d. 


” ” 
Sinyle Copies post free for Tareehalfpence. 
When penny stamps are sent in payment, they should 
be reckoned as thirteen to the shilling. 2 

Back NumBERS AND Parts.— Where difficalty 
is experienced in procuring BACK NUMBERS, the Pub- 
lisher will send them, post free, upon the receipt of 
stamps; Twenty numbers are now published, at one. 
penny ; they will be sent to any address ‘for ‘Twenty 
stamps. Four parts are published; they will be sent 
post 1ree, upon the receipt of 28 peany stamps. 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six Lines and under (col. measure) 8s. 6d. 
Every additional Line..........sseeres 0s. 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under . 63.0d. 
Every additional Line...........04 serernrte . 1s,0d. 

A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Neries, 
Post-office Orders payable to THOMAS SMITH. 
Cheques should be crossed London and County Bank 

Advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 

Office, 2 § 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, H.C. 


seceeree 


(GA REETS: TURKEY. MAPLE and Co. 
(CARPETS. 5 Guineas, MAPLE and Co. 
(CARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
((ARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(JARPETS. MAPLE and Oo. 
(CURTAINS. DAMASK. MAPLE and Co. 
QUETAIN S. SILK, MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(SURTAINS. MAPLE and Co, 


(ee DINING AND DRAWING- 
ROOM. The largest and most varied stock of 
Curtain Materialsin London, Good all woul reps, double 
width, ls. 6d. per yard ; striped reps, all wool, and 
double width, from 3s. 3d, per yard. This material does 
not require lining or trimming. Silks, “Brocatelles, 
Satins, of all colours and widths ; also, the Shanghae 


Satin. 
= MAPLE and Co., 146. 147. Tottenham-court-road. 


[ese MAPLE and Co. 

URNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
] Rep MAPLE and Co, 
[peeceewnens MAPLE and Co. 
FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 


—— 
URNITURE.—MAPLE and Co,—Families 
who study economy and durability and elegance 
should visit this }stablishment before giving their orders. 
‘A ‘Ten-Roomed House farnished complete in 24 hours. 
‘An Lilustrated Catalogue post-free,—145, 146, 147, 
Tottenham-court-road, 


DEDSTEADS. MAPLE and Co. 
EDSTEADS. MAPLE and Co. 
ouueaen: MAPLE and Co. 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co, 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
PED-RooM FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
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BALL ROOM CANDLES. 


For Brilliant Light 


“THE OZOKERIT.” 


For withstanding Draught “THE AERATED.” 
For Elegance “THE LADIES’ BOUDOIR,” 
or “WHITE DOUBLE CABLE.” 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Electro-silver Plate and Cutlery, for the Breakfast, Dinner: 


and Dessert Table. 


Silver-plated Spoons and Forks, full size, from 24s. 6d. per dozen. 
16s. 6d. Teaspoons, 9s. 6d. Balance white-handle Dining Knives, 12s. 6d. 
Carvers, 4s. 6d. per pair. Tea and Coffee Services, from 42s. 

Biscuit Boxes. 12s. 6d. 
5s. 6d. Plated Dessert Knivesand Forks, in box, 42s. per dozen pair. 


per dozen. Cruet Stands from 10s. 6d. 


Quality Guaranteed. 


Dessert Spoons and Forks, 
Cheese, 9s. 6d. 
Set Fishing-eating Knives 30s. 
Egg Stands, 20s. Toastracks, 
Liquer Stands, Entree 


Dishes, Epergnes, Salvers, and all articles usaully made in silver . 
FIELD'S Electro Plate wears equal to solid silver. 


THE GREATEST SELECTION IN LONDON 


OF ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE & CUTLERY 


FOR TABLE USE IS AT 


FIELD'S, 28, Cheapside, London, &.C. 


Superfluous Hair 


Removed in a few minutes, without Injury 


to the Most Delicate Skin. 


Fifteen years trial has proved the efficacy of this preparation for the immediate removal and de- 
stroying superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the least pain or injury to the skin, 


Price 3s. 6d. and ds. 
of 6d. extra, money order or stamps. 


A sealed packet sent free, with directions for use, to any address, on receipt 


Numerous Testimonials can be seen (if required) as to its efficacy. 


HAIR CURLING FLUID. 


Fifteen years’ trial has proved the efficacy of this Fluidas a certain preparation for Curling Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Hair ; it improves and beautifies the Human Hair, and is natural in its effect, 


price 4s. 6d, 7s. 6d., family bottles, 10s. 6d. 


LUXURIANT HAIR, EYEBROWS, AND WHISKERS 
Produced in a few weeks, by the use of the WELL-KNOWN HAIR PRODUCER, price 7s. 6d. 


and 10s. 6d. sent free, with directions. 
The above preparations are prepared solely by JOHN BLAKE, 17, Stafford Street, High Street, 
Peckham, London. 


NVALID LADIES in REDUCED CIRCUM- 

- STANCES may obtain in the NEW WING of the 
HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho-square, for One Guinea 
a Week, the advantages of Hospital Treatment and 
Nursing, combined withthe Comforts of Home. Patients 
may in some cases be accompanied by a female friend. 
Full particulars and admission papers may be obtained 
by application to 

HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


ENS! PENS! PENS! 
Try H: L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 
PENS, same used in the Bankof England. One Pen 
warrented to lasta month. Tobe hadof all Stationers 
orof H.L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s-buildings, Leonard-street, 
Finsbury- 


I a PERSIAN BALM 
QUICKLY PREVENTS 
THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 

OR LOSING ITS BEAUTY, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR 
WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN, 

Sold by the Proprietor, 
JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists. 
21s., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 


EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Messrs, MORISON 


E EREBY inform the public that they have no 

connection with a medicine having for its trade 
mark ** a Lion,” in imitation of the Lion which has for 
many years been in front of the British College of Health, 
which was raised by a penny subscription in honour of 
James Morison the Hygeist. 

The only TRADE MARK on Morison’s medicines are the 
words ‘*MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES,” 
ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP in WHITE letters 
on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 

nuary, 1872. Signed, MORISON & CO. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


WM. 


cuaranreen £90,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered. All goods warranted, packed, 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
HOMPSON’S BURDOCK PILLS. 
Overcome the Worst Forms of Diseases, and the Foulest 
State of the Blood, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys; they 
go to the core of every disease where no other Medicine 
has power to reach. 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIETER cures the following 
complaints :—Indigestion, or wind in the stomach or 
bowels, giddiness in the head, dimness of sight, weak or 
sore eyes, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, liver 
and bilious obstructions, asthma, or tightness in the 
chest, rheumatics, lumbago, piles, gravel, pains in the 
back, scurvy, bad legs, bad breast, sore throat, sore 
heads, and sores of all descriptions, burns, wounds, or 
white swellings, scrofula, or king’s evil, gatherings, 
tumours or Cancers, pimples and blotches on the face 
and body, swelled feet or legs, scabs and itch,erysipelas, 
jaundice, and dropsy, and fevers of all kinds. ‘Chese 
pills clear the blood from all impure matter, from what- 
ever cause arising. 

In boxes at 1s. 13d. each, sold by most chemists, or 
from the E:tablishment, 34, HIGH STREET, SWAN. 
SEA, : 

Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 29, Farringdon- 
street, London; and Messrs. W. Sutton and Co., 10, 
Bow-churchyard, London. 

TxsTIMONIAL TO Mr. THOMPSON. _ 
Admington, Glo’stershire, May 22, 1871. 

Sir,—Your Burdock Pills have done me much good, 
1 was suffering from palpitation of the heart, with a full 
and painful sensation about the chest and stomach; a 
feeling as though I was chosing, with a great swelling 
in the bewels, a pain across the back, no appetite, a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I tried doctors and all the 
pills and medicine advertised, and they done me no good. 
I still got weaker, and more nervous, and I was afraid 
to go to bed, such a dread and palpitation of the heart. 
At last I saw your advertisement, the Great Blood 
Purifier, Thompson’s Burdock Pills, and as my uncle 
was a doctor, and often said that Burdock was worth a 
guinea a grain for strengthening the blood, I thought I 
would try them, and the first dose that I took removed a 
large quantity of black matter, like decayed liver, and 
the pain in my back and bowels was removed. All the 
doctors I consulted told me my liver was diseased. I 
Suppose the pills were carrying it off from the system. 

ad only taken one box, when I could eat, drink, and 


VALUE 


pa I seem to have new blood and liver, also new 
PS rune Yours truly, G.M. 


d great giddiness in the head, but I am 


thankfal to say it is‘also gone, 


THE BEST | 
EVER OFFERED, 


WAIN 


kK 


IS NOW SHOWING 


| and delivered free to any railway station 


SS = 


Just published, price 2s. 64. 


()% the CURABILITY of CANCER. 
and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. 

By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 
Vyman and oy 74, Great Queen-street, 


LOVES.—SPANISH KID 

unequalled for fit and durability, newly introduc e 
to this country by SAML. HODGKINSON & SON, 4,s 
Threadneedle-street, London.—Ladies’ two-butt on 
Gentlemen’s, one-button 2s. 6d, per pair. 
pair any Colour for 31 stamps. 


OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED 
and CURED by DR. CHANVDLER’S IMPROVED CHEST 
EXPANDING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. 
They strengthen the voice and Jungs, relieve indigestion, 
and are especially recommended to children for assisting 
the growth, and for promoting health and symmetry of 
figure. Price 10s. 6d. 


{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, SUR- 
} GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip. 
tion, with all the latest improvements, and of the best 
quality, at considerably reduced prices. Illustrated 
catalogues forwarded. 
; CHANDLER AND ©CO., 

Surgical Mechanicians, 66, Berners-strect, Oxford. 

street, W. 


TQYHE BEST PURIFIER of the BLOOD.— 

SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 
PILLS, effectually purifying the blood and strengthen- 
ing the constitution. They remove pimples from th. 
head and face, boils, biotches.on the skin, scurvy 
scorbutic eruptions, and all other affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arising. 23. 9d 
per box ; sent by post for stamps. T. BRADLEY 33, 
Bond-street , Brighton. 


London: 


8. BRADLEY’S FEMALE PILLS.—To be taken 

in all Female Complaints, removing all irregulari. 

ties 2nd obstructions of the Female System. 

end 48. 6d per box; sent by post for stamps. 

LEY, 33, Bond-sireet, 
| 2s, 9d, per bottle. 


2s. 9d. 
T.BRAD- 


Brighton, Female mixture, 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON 3B 


A sample | 


UTTS. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. —Sole 
Lessee, Mr. Webster; Managers, Messrs. Webster 
and Chatterton.—Every Evening, at 7, MY HEART’S 
IN THE HIGHLANDS. At 7.45 HAMLET: Mr. 
Fechter; Messrs. J. C. Cowper, Billington, J. Clarke, C. 
Seyton, E. Jones, H. Russell, OC. H. Fenton, Jas. John- 
stone, S. Calhaem, W. R. Bruton, H. Clifford; Miss R. 
Leclercq, Mdme. F. Huddart, and Miss J. Lovell. And 
SAIREY GAMP: Mr. J. Clarke. ‘ 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 

and Manager, Mr. H.L. Bateman. Every Evening, 

at 7; IF THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE; Mr. Irish 
At8, LEAH: Miss Bateman, Miss Virginia Francis 

Messrs. Ryder; Warner, Irish, &c. To conclude with A 
HAPPY PAIR; Mr. Warner; Miss Virginia Francis, 


] Byrne STRAND THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
and Manageress,Mrs. Swanborough. EveryEvening 
at 7.30, TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS; Mr. John 
S. Clarke; Messrs. Crouch, Turner, &c,; Mesdames E. 
Chambers, F. Hughes, &c. After which, AMONG THE 
BREAKERS; Mr. John 8. Clarke; Mesdames R. 
Cullen, Chambers. And the LAST OF THE BARONS; 
Mesdames Sheridan, Venn, &c. 


eee OF WALES'S ROYAL THEATRE. 

—Lessee and Manager, Miss Marie Wilton (Mrs. 
Bancroft). very Evening, at 8, MONEY; Mr. Hare, 
Mr. Coghlan, Mr. F. Dewar, Mr. Archer, Mr.. Colleste, 
Mr. Glover, Mr. Dyas, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Denison, Mr, 
Campbell, Mr. Franks, Mr. Newton, Mr. Robinson, Mr, 
Rivels, Mr. Cadogan, Mr. Baucroft, and Mr. George 
Honey; Mrs. Leigh Murray, Miss Fannie Brough, and 
Miss Marie Wilton. 


eS. See 


NAIETY THEATE NF STRAND lessee and 
Manager, Mr. John Hollingshead.—Every Eyeni 
at 7, READY ’MONEY; Mrs. Billington; Mae Tackaon: 
At 8, NIGHT AND MORNING. Mr. Boucicault, 
Miss Lydia, Moote: AB PEE AU-NA-POOUE) Mr. 

d Mrs. Boucicault, Messrs, Rignold i 
Leeson, Butler,and Miss Fiorence facromuene ree 
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MOLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE BURN THE tf STAR 25 NIGHT LICHTS. 


FOR DURABIL:TY, COMFORT, § FASHION, 
SAME PRICE AS ORDINARY BOOTS, 


aia possess the following IMPORTANT ADVAN- THE HOUSE KEEPE R’S FRIEND. 


s:— 
1. DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), while I 
costing no more than ordinary Boots. S 
2, APPEARANCE—The tread being equalised, the : 


Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 7 
3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright and | By Yer Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from Boots | This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being tho best ever yet manufactured for 


worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause of corns " 3 ys wets 
and Eunions) is een aeaded™ effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 


4. SIMPLICITY—A child can understan1 and apply | from deposits of gas, &c., &e. 


this invention. By t is P: 75 i i é and it pro 

ts invention tae an tinatenctions fan acl monsire: y ue use of this iy per cent. of labour, time, and expense will be saved, produces 
ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied with a far clearer appearance than other articles In use. 

Soles and Heels, Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d.-and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


Wholesale—Mo.n’s Patent Boot Company, LIMtIreD. 


‘ CHARLES MOLE, Manager. 2 ’ 
Chief Depot—4 and 5, Tottanhaa Court H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Koad, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E. 


Road, London. BREIDENBACH’S 


Agents required in unrepresented districts. WOOD-VIOLEn “ 

- fe RON US eas od Sere ‘ . “Fragrant as the Flower.”’ Is. 6d. and 28, 6d. 

F- AIR! HAIR! HAIR! The New WOOD VIOLET COMPIEXION POWDER. 2s, éd. 

#2 & BEATRICE PLAITED CHIGNON, made in all e : > WCOD VIOLET PHILOCOMRE, 1s. 6d., zs. 6d., 5s. 

shades to match human hair. Sent in sealed packet, DELICATE SCENTS. LABLAB. QUEST. ROCK ROSE. 

post free to any part of Engiand, for 60 stamps. Enclose AMANDINE, tor CHAPPED HANDS. 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 

pattern, These headdresses cannot be distinguished POUDRE A VELOURS, No.1. Pure White. No. 2. Roree. No. 3. A 
from human hair at six times the price. Address W. deeper shade. This Powder is the finest FACE POWDER extant. It is 


SrerHEns, Hair Manufacturer, 121, King’s Cross-road, innocent in use, natural in shade, and superior to any skin or Complexion 
London. Powder yet known. 28, 6d,; post free, 32 stamps, 


“ Sve 


~~. 


vay >] a é : — . = 
Boew oe 5 MACASSARINE softens, restores, and strengthens the HAIR. 
Gaoeeoe beautifies eh COMPLEXION, prevents oeceies ane ToD ons: ty 
"€ DE imparts a pearly whiteness to the TEETH, acd is fragrant to the breath, 
1B See POWDER Sold everywhere, ONE SHILLING each. . 
| AS BEEN AWARDED BREIDENBACH and Co., 1573, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
= a gee ee gt ee ee 


pio GOLD MEDALS ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR 


{OR its SUPERORITY eee et other The PimpleRemover,Baldwin’s Tar Soap 
THE PUREST SKIN SOAP IN USE. 


yAe«s Bread, Pastry, Puppinas,&¢. | An adjunct to the Toilette, a Luxury to the Shaver, and a Com panion 
of the Bath. 


[fo82 and, WHOLBEOME: REMOVES SMALI-POX MARKS, ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, AND OTHER SKIN 
DISCOLORATIONS AND ERUPTIONS. 
GOLD in 1d, and 2d, PACKETS. 34, per tablet, post free 5 stamps; one dozen: carriage free, P.O.O: 3s. 


A P80 .84.tand ee TENT Cee Be not put off with perfumed imitations. 


SKIN DISEASES. | BALDWIN & Cé., 71, Walworth Road, London, S-E: 


HURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 
7 A TIM 
ARE Cae SCURVY, RINGWORM, T11G8. RED. RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. | TO ALL IN DEBT & DIFFICULTIES, 
NESS,PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ERUPTIONS, EC ZEMS 7 ae excellen Peay Medina tou ape sie THE NEW LAW FOR DEBTORS. 
ery form of skin disease with abzolute and unfail-. ive remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, : : 
ender OT ie not poisoncus or in the slightest | sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, M R. M A R CH A N T, of 46, HATTON 
degree injurious to the ifair or Skin. Testimonials and | spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, ‘ GARDEN, obtains for Embarrassed Debtors in 
Directions accompany each bott'e. 28, 9d. aud 4s. Cd. | where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be | Town or Country) | : 
pr Bottle, large size 11s. Of Chemists EVERYWHERE; | better adapted. ; ; IMMEDIA' a PROTECTION OF PROPER? Y 
ur direct from the Proprietors, Ww. E. AKHURST and For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing from County Court and other proceedings, and an 
OO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s | all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS. 
Conduit-street, London, W.C. with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, under the new Act, without imprisonment,tbankruptcy, 
nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of publicity, or suspension of business. Charges very 
LEFT OFF CLOTHES. the skin, and give a healthy oloom to'the complexion. moderate, pay able by instalments. 
Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s. 1id.and 2s. 9d. per ONSULTATION FREE. Offices, 46, HatTon-G4RDEN. 
N.B. ~Mr, Marchant may be consulted in the evening 


box. 
MES. EM A N TEL ) ot + igs er ee athis private residence, 22, Doughty-street, Mecklen- 
3; TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE FRENCH GOODS. buh-square, 
ROAD, PIMLICO, 8.W. Y ; \RUFFLES, 2s., 3s. 9d., 7s. 6d. per bottles |o wear a = 
M": f. is the largess buyer in the trade . Tom atoes, Green Peas, Mixed Yeastaples, Benote TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 
for all kinds of Jadies and gentlemen’s wearing | Cocks Combs, ‘‘ Paté de foie Gras,’ and kind 0 N ‘ + 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, court and Comestibles. Crystallized Fruits 2s. a pound. Finest | R, MARSH AT Lie Ofiel2>e HATTON 
Other dresses; gents uniforms; o!d point laces, trinkets, | Imperial Plums, Muscatels, also every description of bt <3 for Ex at i nee & . 
o'd china, or avy pee tay ee All parcels | Hermetically Fruits. oO Bins or ee pei ors 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME. | 7 ay < N a : 
ce ror RENTION- =: E:0.Onnentsby-resurnof post:| PRICE LISh & BER AND CAnRtag# PAD Qs wine ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALT DEBTS, fa 
ies waite at their own residence 7 ti | mee 3 i Hd $ F ens u ; 
Ladies waited upon at their own Tesidence, at any time Rutherford and Co., Charges very moderate, payab le by instalments. 


or distance. * 
Nie Mra B hag alware 8 ree Wueeeee|, °8; WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 
—_—a_aeo } SQUARE, W. 


MBE: ROLA’S PUPILS PERFORM | — a ————_—-— GLENFIELD STARCH 


on the last Friday of this month, June 28th, PURE AERATED WATERS. isthe only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


at his Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W., from 3 to'6 are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 3. ELLIS’S | SEARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
demonstrate that what learners, under the average of oer | trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 


abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for 
Teaching the Piano, but above allin so short a time or SODA, POTASS, | Queén’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 


a y RUTHIN WATERS | every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
| usel. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 


as little trouble to teacbers, or, as Lady Grant says, OTA MON ; 
“saying money, time, and temper,” can never be realised Se TT eee | that you get it, as inferior kinds are otten substituted 
£0 well, or approaching to it, by the mos: gifted even, on AND FOR GouT, | for the sake of extra profit. Beware therefore of 


the exploded method of the present instruction books, 
yet, strange to say, they are still usc din presence of these 
facts, and as if there was nothing better ! '* In 25 minutes 
the boy, to the amazemeat of my family,” writes the c 
Chaplain-Genera] to the Forces, ‘was able to name Corxs BRaND& 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below | every. label bears 1 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, after three lessons | and W holesale of R. 
only on the value of notes, surpassed her sister in that | Wales. Londen Agents: 


LITHIA AND LOTASS. | purious imitations. 


| BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS 


-p ‘*R, Ellis and fon, Ruthin,’ and ; a aeeni : 

their trade mark. Sold everywhere, “© Resembling moth:T rs sale i Closely as possible.”— 

Enis end Sox, Ruthin, North | Dr. H. Banke On ay Mehsad 3 The infant Prince 

W Pear and Sone, Hen- | thrives: upon eck a Prince should,”—§ocial Sc ence 
; Review. “Highly nourishing and easily digested.”— 


knowledge and counting, who has been six years under rietta-street, Cavcudish-square. | Dr. HASSALL- 
the best masters’ tuition). I look en the drift of Mr. |* — - t No boiling or straining required. 
Iiola’s whole seheme and what he has already achieved CHEAP SILKS. Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


: : th ita . é fod, 
8 eo ae an raaip oe tease ‘the ol haa ICH Black and Coloured Glaces and Groo Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE New Bond-street 
, ead ae 53 each, or 8s. the two; Grains, 20 inch, from 1s. 113d., 24 inch ditto from a n 
wees “ie ay aeaniners "92 Leinster-square, 2s. 1134. to 8s ld. DRESS SA'TINS in black, white, Pprocurable of all chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 
vicawater w. and ail leading Soe irom eal res tn mee sich 
as ; ditto, 1s. 1l4d., 28. 424., 25+ gue a r cent. | , 
Post free, Six Stamps. 3 . aaee eras Pattems free, 8: LEWIS ‘and’Co’, "| THE LADY DENTIST. 
“EEALTH AND ITS ATTAINMENT. | whoiesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Holborn Bars, and RS. HARDINGE. 40, New North-road, 
ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS Castle-street, Holborn. Hoxton, Inco arid “Acnificial masth’on old 
SoeeGiaiasan, Hisships a Giundise Lert sf platina, silver, or Yalenaite: made and repaired at? less 
B Alara ie fasta OO paler mecnstior “the (GRuURE OF THE VOICE.—D. BUCHAN; ee era men ie asd ben eth pests Or H 
‘ ari i r Singing at Airesdal : . Painless system. | ins 
permanent removal thereof. _/ Baritone Vocalist, Professor of a o asian TR iih rod eit oae siibaine aud’ sealing > Ree 


. HARRISON, Li, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbu House, Engagements and pupils, moni 
C.H ’ “London, E.C, Ys Middlesex Hospital, W. testimonials. 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TRAS. 
IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PHILLIPS & C6., THA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
TRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 4d., Is. 6d., 23, VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 23. 6d 


A Price Current Free, 


PHILLIPS and CO. seni all Goods CARRIAGES FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight Miles of No, 8, King 
William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Svation or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILULsS and CO. have no Agents. 


= = 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, WEAKNESS OF THE CHEST, 
THE SPINE, THE ABOCMEN, ETC. 
DR. DURANDS MEDICATED FLANNEL. 
Report (91) of Dr. Bonnevie, the eminent Belgian Physician. 

“T hereby certify that I have fully proved the efficacy of Dr. Durand’s Health Flannel in cases of 
Rheumatism, Sciatics, Neuralgia, Pleurodyne, Lumbago, &e., and confidently recommend it both as 
a preservative against, and curative of, these muladies,” : ‘ 

Abdominal Belt (Lady’s), 35s. each. Waist Belt (either sex), 35s. each. 

See Medical Reports previously published; also Testimonials from Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, 
Dr. Doudney, the Rev. G. Kemp, the Rey. C. Otway, &e., &e. 

Sold, from 83. per yard, and made up into every kind of under-garment by Messrs. MARTIN, 

27, Coleman-street, E.C.—Catalogues free. 


JOHN GOSNELL & C0’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the testh a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel 
trom decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR LRUSG, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


TOHN GOSNELL & CO/’S MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 


NOBLESSHE POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &ce., for the Hair. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 
Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 
Upper Thames-street, London. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 


Belief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAIMORRHOIDS, &c. 


Tamar’? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRLLLON, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barcnay and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 23. 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


MARTIN AND co’s 
TN LE.R NEAL Der ONE A Abe DaleSrieN@BSbe Gabe Ac Nt ies 


The following are its peculiarly favourable Qualities and Uses :— 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


eee 
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It Destroys all Infection. Adapted for, and retains its properties ‘n any climate, 

It has no poisonous qualities, but has a pleasant and refreshing odour. 

It is highly recommended for Disinfecting Sick Rooms in cases of Typnus Paver, CHouEra, SMALL-Pox, and ell 
contagious diseases. 

For Disinteeting Linen, Bedding, &c., it will be feund invaluable, especially as it does not in any way stain or 
leave marks, which many other disinfectants now used do. ; 

Farmers, Cattle Dealers, Livery Stablekeepers, Dairymen, &ce., will tind Marrin and Company’s INTERNATIONAL 
Disinrecrant an invaluable and efficient remedy; and certain preyentive in many cases of the most serious 
disease in Cattle, and also in the Stable, Cow-sheds, Doyz-kennel, or Poultry-yard. : 

It being within the reach of all classes in price (one quality only being made), it is confidently recommended 
as one of the best Disint-ctants ever introduced to the public. 

NOTICE.—Martin and Tomas’ Disinfecting Powder is soll in Pacets at 2d. and 31., and in Tins at 4d., 6d., 
and 1s., by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., and in large quantities, by special arrangement, at reduced prices by 


the Manufacturers, MARTIN AND @O O., 


WHOLESALE IMPORT AND EXPORT MERCHANTS, 
38, St. Mary Axn, Lonpoy, F.C, 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found to give speedy 
relief in all cases of 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, GOUT, FLATULENCY, IMPURE BREATH, BILE, &c, 
BRAGG’S FINELY LEVIGATED CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for hiscelebrated Biscuits, 


Sold in Bottles, 2s, and 4s. 6d. each, by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 2, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W,, and all Chemists. 


ORCHARD’S CURE FOR DEAFNESS, 
: May se Urrep with PErFror sargiy. } 
Contains nothing which can possibly injure the Kar. Price 134d. per bottle; free by post for 15 stamps, 

Gratirying Curp.—lhomas Lockyer says :—*f About three mouths ago I was so deaf that I could not hear St. 
Thomag’ bells (a very powerful peal) as I walked threugh the churchyard, and as to going to church it was no 
Bood at all, for I could not hear a word, After using two bottles of *‘Orchard’s Cure for Deafness’ 
restored, and last Sunday heard every word at church,—Salisbury, June 27, 1870.” 
" Many other Testimonials have been received. 
Prepared by E. J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
g it in stock will procure it without difficulty from the London Wholesale Agents, Barclay, 

Edwards, Sutton, and Sanger, 


I was quite 


Any Chemist not hayin 


URLEY AND Co 
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OLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOK3.—Immense stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 

list post free. Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps,_JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


R. PARIS’S) NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 

energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluale remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of tha 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &¢., restoring health , 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—So!ld in boxes at 
4s. 6d,, 15s,, and 333.3 by post 43.8 1.,153 44°, and 353., 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma. 


cott, 17, Market-strect, Manchester. 
i\s R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s, a tooth 
and £28 103. a set. These teeth are more natura!, comfort. 
able, and durabie than any yet produced, aad are self 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s - cross -road 


Kuston-square.—Consultation Free, 
WV ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGE for th: Throit and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice ot silvery bell like clearness, improve 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of th 
Voice, stop its deciiue, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords, Upwards of 5,000 t stimonials. ‘he followin s 
tell their own tale:—Curisting Ninssov writes:—'' I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice.’’ JENNY Linp :—‘‘I coufirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenzes.” Loursa 
Pynxx :—'‘ I have benefitted much from the use of them,” 
Mre. German Rerp:—I find tuey give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice,’ Arcabisnop Mannina :—‘I 
approve very highly of them.” Rev. Caanues Gorvonx 
CumMine Dunzar writes :—- They certainly give clear. 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.’ Sir 
Micnarn Costa:—‘‘l am glad to give my testimonia 
to their eflicacy.” Herre tHzeopor Wacaten, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
“* Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm.” Soli by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d., 1s.,and 2s, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, Buacexrrrars-koAD, Lonvox. Post 
free tor 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


TO SING AND SPHAK WELL. 


4 INE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBI@ COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT ot MEAT, requiring Baro. Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e. 


NATURES PERFECT REMEDY FOR ALI, 
KINDS OF WORMS. 
Wy ELE (PONTARDAWE) WORM 
’ LOZENGES, 


(Prepared from the original receipt), 

Have been considered tor nearly 20 years by the pro- 
fession and the pnblic generally, the only unfailing 
remedy for expelling Worms from the human system, 
surpassing by far all the once celebrated Indian and 
African rem dies, and there is nothing on medical 
record to compare with the etfects of WILLIAMS’S 
(PONTARDAWE) WORM LOZENGES on Worms, as 
testified by vhousands of testimonials. ‘they also 
strengthen tha system and purify the biood, which make 
them invaluable in fevers, relaxation of the bowels, con. 
vulsions, and measles. Being prepared from plants 
innocent to the most delicate chill, they can be 
administered w.th perfect safety to children of all azes. 

The following symptoms vary according to the kinds 
of Worms and the train of evils caused by them:—. 
Variable appetite, footid breath, acid eructatioa, pains in 
the stomach and head, grinding of teeth during sleep, 
picking of the nose, palene-s of the countenance, hard- 
ness and fulness of the belly,slimy stool, with oacasional 
griping pains, mcre particulary about the navel, short 
dry congh, anid emacation of the body, often mistaken 
for Gecline, slow fever and irregular pulse, sometimes 
convulsive fits, often causing sudden death, and heat 
and itching abont the anus, which often cau:e3 them to 
be mistaken for piles, : 

Sold at 133d., and 2s. 2d, per box, by most Chemists 
by post for 14 or 34 stamps, fron the sole manufacturer, 
JOHN DAVIES, CHEMIST, SWANSEA, 

Cauvrios.—None are genuine unless they bear the In 
yentor’s Signature on tke Wrapper around each box 


and the words, “‘ Williams’s Worm Lozenges’’ on the 
Government stamp. lull directions with each box, 


Com tine Rest re for Grey Ha 
&c., 23. 6d. and 53, enlarged sizes 
Quality, quantity, and price unrivalled 

No Person who lias once used Coma- 
line Gloss will be afterwards satisfied 
with pomades, hair creams, or washes, 

For Gruy Harr, &e., Comaline Re- 
storer is absolutely certain, and, unlike 
others,it causes the hair ¢o curl perfectly, 

CoMALINE in new patterned stoppered 
bottles, neat, convenient, and much 
larger and cheaper than all Tivals, 

In avi rxspgEoTs Comaline Restorer 
for Grey Hair, &c., is at least one-third 
cheaper than any rival articles, 

Comatine Restorer for Grey Haiy 
Baldness, &c. Safe to use, crtain to 
act. Curley ane Co., limited, 

CoMALINE RESTORER jor : 
weak, faling or fading hatielaeens 
and dandriff. Sold by chemists. 


it 


CELEBRATED 


OMALINE. 


BatpNess PREVENTED and fallen h 
I : ar 
renewed with greatly incrreased luxui- 
ance by the ue of Comaline Restorer, 


[ 
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MOCKETT & C0.’'S FINE FRENCH POPLINKS. 


SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. BEAUTIFUL NEW SHADES OF COLOUR, including Rose, 
58, NEWINGTON Butts. Mauve, Greens, Browns, Blues, Violets, Greys, Steel, Drabs 
Machines of all systems by the best makers, Hand and Magdala, Ponceau, Masson, Lavender, and Black. 
Prices, 1s. 43d; per yard, 28 inches wide. Patterns Post Free. 


Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 
HENRY GLAVEH, 


The “BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
534 to 587, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CHEAP BLACK SILKS. 


Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &e. 
Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 
and repaired. Trial allowed. 
WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Rich Black Lyons Glace, Black Gros de Suez, Black Cachmere de 
sews 
Soie, and Black Gros Royals, at 2s. 63d., 2s. 114d., 3s. 6d.; 
and 8s. 11d a yard ; much under value. 
A large parcel of several thousand yards of handsome Spitalfields 


kc Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence. 
EWING MACHINES.—S. DAVIS and CO.’S 

Black Glace, at 2s. 114d. a yard; the cheapest we have had 

for years. 


celebrated PERIOD LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 
PATTERNS POST FREE, 


complete, with every accessory, reduced to £5 10s. 5 
Thomas’s from €3 l0s.; Howe’s, £3 10s. 5 Wilcox’s, £3 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


10s.; Wheeler and Wilson’s, £3 10s.; Hand Machines 
from 20s.; Davis’s Circular Feed Machines, for putting 
springs in cld boots, £7 10s. The largest stock in 
England to select from. One month’s tria). Easy 
terms.-- Period House,near St. George’s Church, Borough; 
and 8, Hackney-road, London. 


(ee 
FOULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 

Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shudes, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind. 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 

In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
Inventor, 

Ww. J. FCULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.'S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very light to use, elegant 
and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoidirg the necessity 
of haying those to work by hand fixed to the table; and areas 
near as possible NOISELEss, Their mechanism is s0 simple, that 
purchasers can easily work them by referring to the instructions 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


‘oy sle % 
© 2 jonarded with the machine. 
E zs SE ‘O WORK BY HAND (sINGLE THREAD) sf ate oes «- £215 0 
Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder, DITTO ON STAND, COMPLETE ws se vee vee ne AO 
REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND 440 
DITTO, DITTO, ON STAND, BY HAND OR FOOT . 610 0 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 


application. 


Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Milliners Tailors, and Shirt and Collar makers 
s } on Stand 5] 
by Hand or Foot, £4 1s., £5 10s., £6 68., £8 8s., £10, and £12. 3 pee hae: 


Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing Purposes. 
a, Lock-Stitch work alike on both sides. Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 


1 and 2, Cheapside ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London 
EASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 


DS sel 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 
\ fee 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
HE PATENT “ SOLITAIRE’? GLOVE 

CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods, They prevent un- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
SS they form an elegant and 
Backs most appropriate ornament. 


A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee,D, A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Crosg, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices: In gilt, 1s. and ls. 6d. 5 enamels, 2s., 
2s, 6d.,and 3s.; silver, plain, 3s.6d.; ditto engraved, 43. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s. ; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 


12s, 6d. to 25s.; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 
pair. : 


JHLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA. JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. 
ee ene RE ets 6d. and ls. Pellucid do. 1s. 
‘ar-fame ILET VINEGAR, l1s., 2s.6d., and 5s. Vi i 
RIMMED 3 AOUADENTI fragrant, 2s. 6d. : MTDC ESC SAA 
} NTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening th Bre 2 
RIMMEL’S STIMULUS for promoting the growth of the hair, 2s. 6a detain a ee 
RIMMEL’S VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S PERLINE, a perfectly innocuous white, in packets 1s., and boxes, 2s. 6d. 
eae SE ee anrcene ee aeprovne ee peat eeae in packets 1s., boxes 2s. 6d, 
NE, a refined Toilet Powder, imparting to the ski i 
MT OYACRAG bed tess 2s. 6d. S a fats EOI Ge 
JRACKE for Balls and Parties. Rosewater, 2s, ; Costume, 3s. 6d.; Or: : 
Floral. 58. 6d.; Fan, 6s. 6d.; New Lottery, 4s. per dozen, ‘ DSA dae 
SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d.; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d,; Grouped Flowers, 6s. 6d. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


96, Strand; 128, Regent-street ; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


YE! DYE!! DYE!!! Any one can use 
them. A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes. Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Mauve 

Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 

Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender 
Price Sixpence per bottle. — : 

These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture ; algo, Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow, Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, and for Illumating. 
May be had of Chemists. 


SORA TES Yeh aL * 


H ECONOMY IN GRAPE MOURNING. 
ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON'S 
NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 


@ 18 AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make. 


QO WHOLESALE & RETAIL MILLINERS 
DRESSMAKERS, AND OTHERS. Money ad- 
yanced on Debts to collect. Arrangements and Compo 
sitions with Creditors effected. Balance Sheets and 
Accounts prepared. To Debtors in difficulties. Persons 
wishing to make a composition or arrangement with 
their Creditors, are invited to apply to the undersigned 
who has had much experience. Strictest confidence. 
Charge moderate. Consultation Free. Joun CARRALL, 
Public Accountant, 166, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 


LADIES HATS. 
R. J. 8. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond. 


street, begs to announce that he has Opened 
his New Premises, No. 95, New Bond-street,with a choice 
assortment of Ladies’ Promenade and Riding Hats, and 
respectfully solicits an early inspection of his new and 
varied stock. 

J. §. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street. 


JUVENILE HAT WAREHOUSE. 
R. J. 8S. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond- 
street, begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that he has opened his J uvenile Department, at No. 95, 
New Bond-str eet. where will be feund a choice assort- 
ment of every description of Juvenile Hats and Caps. 
‘An inspection is respectfully solicited. 
J, §. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street, 


EES ES 
GEORGE REES 


IS THE BEST HOUSE FOR 


Chromos, Engravings, and Oleographs, 


FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED MASTERS. 


41, 42, and 43, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre), 


Se ee 
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